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AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. 


I. 
Two or three significant utterances which have come under 
my observation of late in English publications have turned 
my thoughts again to a resolution formed in London last 
summer to try to put the musicians and music-lovers of Great 
Britain in a position to understand more fully the degree and 
the quality of musical culture which prevails in the United 





States. The Editor of 7e Musical World has candidly con- | 


fessed that, so far as the works of native American composers 
are concerned, the English people are utterly in the dark. 
He has, however, with a graciousness which it would be 
ungrateful to pass unnoticed, expressed a willingness to 
advance any movement calculated to put the question before 
the English public in an attitude which will make intelligent 
judgment possible. For this, I have no hesitation in saying, 
the American composers are peculiarly beholden to him, since 
it is more than probable that the music patrons of London, at 
least, will next May or June have several opportunities 
to hear concerts in which the music will be American (in the 
sense that it was written by native American composers), and 
the solo performers and conductor will be men and women 


born in the United States. I hope I do not strain the | 


courtesy of this journal when I add that the pianoforte which 


will be used in the concerts will also be an American produc- | 


tion. In fact, in only one respect will the “ American idea” 
be ignored: the manager will hire his orchestral players in 
London, and will probably not require certificates of 
nationality from the musicians of his band. It has been 
observed, I believe, that those who “handle the harp and 
pipe” (New Version) play pretty much the same in all 
languages. 

The remarks of the Editor of Zhe Musical World belong 
to the significant utterances to which reference has been made. 
Another of these utterances I find in an exceedingly amiable 
review in the Atheneum of the book which I put out last 
summer, through Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., giving a record 
and a retrospect of the music performed in New York city 
during the season 1885-6. The writer in the Atheneum says, 
speaking of the cultivation of music in America,.“ The public 
generally are evidently highly impressed with modern works ; 
and a distinguished London musical critic, well known for his 
hostility to Wagner and the advanced school in general, 
recently gave his opinion, the result of personal observations, 
that the Americans are on a wrong track, musically speaking. 
This volume scarcely bears out such an inference, unless it be 
considered advisable to taboo the modern school altogether — 
a proposition not likely to meet with favour from any unpre- 
judiced person.” I.am happy in being able to confirm this 
estimate of the tendency of musical culture in the United 
States. Far from being on a wrong track, the public of the 
principal American cities have never shown so much ideality 
in their cultivation of music as now, when the modern spirit 
has taken complete possession of their opera-houses and has 
found a lodgment in their concert-rooms. For this I do not 
wish to put in any claim before the world for praise in behalf 
of the American people. For reasons that are more numerous 
than blackberries it was but natural that they should freely 
and eagerly accept the new evangel in musical art. Compared 
with the people of England they had few traditions to bind 
them to the old, and those which they had sat but lightly 
upon a race to whose eyes there is no sanctity, but the reverse, 
in conservatisin of any sort. 


II 


Just now the phase of musical culture which is attracting 
In this depart- 
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ment notable things have lately been accomplished. We 
Americans are accused, with some colour of right I must 
admit, of being a boastful people. In order not to let that 
charge find another exemplification, I shall heroically suppress 
the desire within me to say that in many respects the finest 
operatic establishment in the world is that domiciled at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Yet I shall not 
| quarrel with the Editor if he says it for me. Our opera is 
German, and by that token only a passing phase in our musi- 
| cal culture, for here, as elsewhere, those who are sincerely 
concerned in the future of the musical art in America want 
| the vernacular to be the language of opera. But those who 
are most sincere and most wise in this desire are rejoicing that 
_ in the progress of taste and the whirligig of fashion the hurdy- 
| gurdy Italian institution has been pushed to the wall by the 
| strong, vigorous, healthy German art, which has quickened 
| and nourished ideals that will make a permanent return to 
| the operatic folly of former days impossible. We are this 
season enjoying representations of 7ristan und Isolde, which 
| (here, if I am boasting, I am doing so advisedly) in respect of 
| dramatic truthfulness and vigour, and as exemplifications of 
| the intentions of the poet-composer, are superior to those 
| given at Bayreuth last summer. Fraulein Lehmann, Herr 
Niemann, Fraulein Brandt, and Herr Seidl are our prophets. 
And these representations, of which we have had six up to 
| the present writing, have been witnessed by audiences 
averaging close upon 3000 persons. Now that this is not a 
| mere fad, which is having its brief popularity, let me impress 
upon the patient reader by a short historical retrospect. 

With us the opera is one hundred and thirty-seven years 
old. It began its career in 1750 with The Beggar's Opera, 
done, as all our music and all our drama was then done, by 
singers and actors who came to us from England. I am 
speaking specifically now of New York, but what I say holds 
true generally of the chief American communities, except 
those which in the early days were dominated by French 
civilization, such as New Orleans. The fact that Zhe 
Beggar's Opera was the first lyric drama performed in 
America is significant. It was under English influence that 
the cultivation of music began in New York. The Dutch— 
though they swayed the social affairs of the colony so com- 
pletely for years after the English captured the town, in 1664, 
that it was not until 1693 that the English influence was 
strong enough to secure a charter for Trinity Church—did 
absolutely nothing to introduce or foster music. The first 
Dutch colonists were poor adventurers, who were too greatly 
engrossed with the pursuit of money to give much concern, in 
fact, to any kind of mental culture. Besides, as I have set 
forth elsewhere,* the first colonists could scarcely have been 
artistically minded, when for a century after the English had 
taken possession of Nieu Amsterdam, little other music was 
encouraged in Old Amsterdam than “the jingling of bells 
and of ducats,” as Burney says. 

In fact, musical culture began with the English, the 
secular as well as the ecclesiastical—most emphatically the 
latter, for here the art of the Dutch, such as it was, had to 
contend against the restrictive influence of Calvinism. But 
even in that, for us, early day there was no want of vigour and 
enthusiasm in those who came from Britain’s shores or were 
born here of British parentage. They enjoyed the English 
ballad operas steadily after 1750, and a little less than twenty- 
eight years after Handel brought out Zhe Messiah, in the 
new Masonic Hall, Fishamble Street, Dublin, the oratorio was 
performed here in Trinity Church with organ accompaniment. 
This may be taken as a starting-point for one phase of 
American culture, as The Beggar's Opera for the other, and it 











***Notes on the Cultivation of Choral Music,” by H. E. Krehbiel. New 
York, Edward Schuberth & Co, Chapter IIT. 
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may delight that one of our English critics who recently came 
over to take a lightning glimpse of us and then wert home 
and wrote that we were on a wrong track, to learn that ever 
since that time The Messiah at its annual Christmastide per- 
formances fills the exchequer of our struggling choral societies 
and so keeps them alive, while from 1750 till now we have 
never for a long space been without an opera in English. 
The Beggar's Opera ushered in seventy-five years of uninter- 
rupted English opera. The music of Arne, Dibden, Arnold, 
Attwood, Storace, Braham, and Bishop was as familiar here 
as in London, and among those singers who crossed the 
ocean to make it familiar were Incledon, Phillips, Miss 
Catherine Leesugg, Mrs. Holman (a sister of Michael Kelly), 
and the runaway wife of Sir Henry Bishop. 

Italian opera came in 1825, and ever since its brightest 
stars have shone here as well as across the water. Manoel 
Garcia brought it, and with it his daughter, the afterwards 
famous Malibran, and found here to greet him no less an 
operatic personage than Lorenzo Da Ponte, who, in his 
enthusiasm, saw a new day dawning for America, and at once 
made himself poet in ordinary, admirer, and finally zmpresarto 
of Italian opera. He failed in this as he had failed in every- 
thing else, and the author of the libretto of Don Giovanni died 
here after a chequered career in America as teacher, merchant, 
distiller, poet, and opera manager. 

The revolt against Italian opera occurred here as naturally 
as on the other side of the Atlantic—a little more naturally, 
perhaps, for one result of American life has been to make the 
people careless of the claims of tradition. They are accus- 
tomed to change. It might easily have been predicted long 
ago that of all non-Italian peoples the Americans would be 
among the first to weary of an exotic which offered such 
superficial and purely sensuous delights as Italian opera. The 
circumstance that made the revolt emphatic was the disastrous 


season three years ago at the Metropolitan Opera House. | 


Here was a new house built as a willing sacrifice to a phase 
of fashionable life—the necessity of a box at the Italian 
opera—an enterprising and extravagantly generous manager, 
a troupe of artists, including Madame Nilsson, Madame 
Sembrich, Madame Scalchi, Madame Fursch-Madi, Signor 
Campanini, Signor Stagno, Signor Del Puente, and Signor 
Novaro, conducted by Signor Vianesi. All the social factors, 
and many of the artistic, which might have been locked upon 
as making up a sum that would stand for success were there. 
Yet Mr. Abbey went out at the end of the season with a loss 
which gives him a front rank in the army of Italian Opera 
martyrs. And when he went out no one could be found to 
take his place. In despair, the directors of the Opera House 
Company accepted the suggestion of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
and introduced German opera, themselves assuming the risk. 
The sequel showed that they had struck a popular chord. 
Fashion had not changed, but the popular taste had. The 
first season was so successful that German opera was 
accepted as the form of entertainment in which the directors 
would continue. The scope of the enterprise was widened, 
the repertory being carefully adjusted to the obvious 
likings of the public and the size of the house, and at 
the close of the second season (on March 6, 1886) it was 
found that in fifty-two representations nearly 140,000 people 
had attended, and that the outside public had paid into the 
enterprise over £34,000, the box-rolders over £27,000, and 
that the financial outcome was entirely satisfactory, though 
close on to £50,000 had been expended in bringing out the 
operas, exclusive of the fixed charges of the house. 1 cannot 
stop to discuss the artistic achievements of these two seasons 
or the one which we are now enjoying. It is enough to state 
briefly that they have placed every one of Wagner’s operas 
and music-dramas, except Rheingold, Die Gotterdiimmerung, 








and Parsifal, upon the popular repertory of New York and the 
country, and that the management find that the surest means 
of earning money is to surrender the major part of the current 
list to Wagner. Perhaps we are on a wrong track, but this 
would seem to me a difficult proposition to maintain in view 
of the fact that in entering the track the management has 
only obeyed the injunctions of the popular taste of to-day, and 
has been obliged to ignore the wishes of those useful and un- 
consciously philanthropic people with whom opera is merely a 
matter of fashion. 
(Zo be continued. ) 








THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 89.) 
Liszt (1811—1886) besides employing the phrase in St. Zvizabeth, 


has based on it a hymn for four voices and orchestra, published in 
the Musical Times for December, 1886. It begins with the theme :— 


No. 217. 
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and the following the conclusion of the entire composition :— 
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In Wagner (1813—1883) there are many instances of the phrase, 
as in one of the Leit-motives in Tristan und Isolde, Scene V., Act 1:— 


No. 220. 
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and again with still further change :— 


No, 222, 
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One of the most interesting is the “ Grail” motive in Parsifai, in 
which the two themes already quoted from Mendelssohn’s Reforma- 
tion Symphony (Nos. 144, 145) are combined into one subject :— 
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Gade 1817—) in his Violin Concerto (Op. 56) employs it at 
the very opening of the first movement, which begins as foilows :— 


No. 224. Allegro con fuoco. 
} 
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In fact the whole passage is full of its characteristic interval. Nor 
is the second subject free from the influence of the theme :— 
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Rubinstein (1829 —) has employed it in his Trio in B flat 
(No. 3), for piano, violin, and cello. The work begins with the 
subject, thus :— 

No. 226. Mod. assat. 
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Later on it is harmonized with a rapid figure in the pianoforte, 
and a good deal of modulation takes place :— 









































No. 227. Violin & Cello, 8va. 
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Further on we find a —— deal of the following kind :— 
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Further on still the phrase appears in an augmented form, with a 
noticeable difference, a long appoggiatura being inserted between the 
second and third notes :— 
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(Zo be continued.) 








GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
FARLY MANHOOD. 
By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

The note struck in the following letter premises a remittance, of 
which it contains an acknowledgment. “Things go sometimes 
right well and delightfully with me. I am industrious, and am 
making splendid progress. In three or four years I hope to have 
reached Moscheles. Do you remember our sitting together at a 
concert in Carlsbad, and your whispering to me: ‘Moscheles is 
sitting behind us?’ And how every one made way so respectfully 
for him, and how unassumingly he walked through the people? I 
shall take him as my model in everything. Belive me, my good 
mother, with patience and perseverance I can do a great ‘deal when 
I choose. Self-confidencé before the world is sometimes lacking, 
although I have a tolerable stock of internal pride. God grant that 
I may always remain energetic, modest, steady, and sober. The 
pure, natural flame is always the most beautiful and enkindling. 
If my talent for poetry and music were only concentrated in one 
direction, the light would not flicker so, and I think I might achieve 
great things. I can no longer endure the thought of dying 
a philistine, and it seems to me now as if I had ever been pre- 
destined for music. Do you know that I used always to steal those 
hours for composing when you went out to Ruppins? How happy 
I was then, and how happy I shall be again! Accept my best 
thanks for the remittance. This waste of and contempt for money 
is a wretched /vait of mine. You can hardly believe how thought- 
less Iam, and how I actually pitch money out of the window 
sometimes. I am always reproaching myself, and making no end of 
good resolutions, but the next moment away they have all flown.! 
My looking pale and miserable was a joke. I am as blooming as a 
rose, and as lively as a fish. I rather stupidly asked Wieck’s advice 
with regard to my plan about Hummel. He flew into a furious 
rage, and asked me if I had not entire confidence in him—and in 
fact if he were not the first and best master. I got into a fearful 
stew over his rage, but we are quite good friends again, and he treats 
me like his own son. Of his fire, his clearness of judgment, and 
power of criticism in art you can hardly have a conception, but if he 
speaks in his own, or Clara’s interest, he gets as rough as a 


boor. . . . He has often told me that it would have been 
infinitely better for me if I had never had a sixpence of my 
own. . .°. I think it must be a fault of all exuberant young 


| souls that they want to become everything at once, although one only 


gets into a muddle in consequence, and unsettles one’s mind. Riper 
age, will, however, modify and tone all this down. I can only have 
four aims: to be a conductor, music-master, artist, and composer. 
Hummel, for instance, combined all four. Things will probably 
remain with me at the two last, If Ican only be everything in 
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something, instead of, as unfortunately has always hitherto been the 
case, something in everything. iy 

Schumann’s fiery impatience to “become everything at once” 
did not permit him to rest content with the legitimate opportunities 
offered for improvement in Leipzig. He all at once began to imagine 
that his master was not bringing him forward with sufficient rapidity, 
and set his wits to work to discover a quicker method. To his mis- 
fortune, or what may perhaps be called his good fortune, he remem- 
bered the experiments made by himself and his former fellow-student 
Topken, to curtail the time necessary for training the muscles of the 
hands to attain a certain grade of technique. Mistaken as such 
an endeavour undoubtedly was, its fascination is easily compre- 
hended for a nature which mentally far outstripping its physical 
attainments, sought to storm the citadel and dispense with the tedious 
intermediate stages of training and development demanded by nature. 

Schumann carefully concealed the whole affair from his master, 
and practised his secret manipulations for several weeks, during 
which time he did not even attend Wieck’s lessons. He, however, 
confided to a friend that he had discovered an infallible method of 
developing the hand, but referred all enquirers to the fulfilment of 
the coming wonder after attempts had been made to extract the secret 
from which he anticipated such marvellous results. 

When this period arrived Schumann had lost the power of using 
his right hand on the piano. By unnatural distension the sinews of 
the third finger had lost their power of stretching, with the ultimate 
result that this finger remained uplifted and immovable when it should 
have pressed the note downwards. ‘The horror of the bold experi- 
menter can be imagined. It was never definitely known of what 
particular experiment this unhappy state of affairs was the conse- 
quence. From a few casual and unguarded words of Schumann’s it 
was guessed that the finger had been injured by some self-invented 
machine for the purpose of lifting it with greater power and independ- 
ence. Medical aid and rest of the injured member were at once 





difficulties quickly and with ease, until he had penetrated into the 
mysteries of simple and double counterpoint. So fascinated and 
dominated was he by this last study that he one day begged his 
master to come to Aim to obviate the necessity of leaving his beloved 
books. The industrious scholar was found dividing his attention, 
“without prejudice,” between a contrapuntal exercise and a bottle of 
champagne. The example of qualifying a dry study by a wet one 
was promptly followed by the worthy master. Dorn’s influence was 
enchaining and powerful, and was undoubtedly the first means of 
supplying Schumann with an “open Sesame !” to the true meaning 
of art. Abundant proofs of his own recognition of this obligation are 
existent in grateful letters written several years later by Schumann to 
his master. He thus expresses it at the time to his mother:—“Dorn 
has brought me materially and splendidly forward. By severe 
application I have succeeded in acquiring a beautiful clearness of which 
I may formerly have dreamed, but which was often lacking. . . . . 


(Zo be continued.) 





Reviews, 
VOCAL. 


Of three songs, written and composed by Cotsford Dick (Weekes 
& Co.), a setting of the elegant verses entitled “ A Caprice,” which 
it will be remembered, were reprinted last year in the pages of Zhe 
Mu.ical World, is the most meritorious, the writer’s poetical vein 
having here followed him into the region of music. The two sudden 
excursions into remote keys occurring towards the end have no very 
good effect in so short a piece, and seem scarcely worth going so far 
to fetch ; and in the third bar of the last page we doubt whether 


' it will often go well with the singer, where he is given an 


| 


resorted to, Schumann’s patience and ,perseverance in his efforts to | 


restore the wounded finger to its normal condition proving inexhaust- 
ible. His belief in its ultimate cure was proved by his unremitting 
practice of the left hand (Wieck’s instruction had of course been re- 
linquished), with which he consequently attained a remarkable degree 
of proficiency. 

In spite of innumerable (so called) infallible remedies, homce- 
pathic, allopathic, etc., the lameness of the finger extended in the 
autumn of 1831 to the whole hand. It is a significant fact, and one 
in direct proof of an inner consciousness of possessing a fund of 
“reserved force,” and of being “able to do a great deal if I choose,” 
that no trace is to be found in Schumann’s home letters, of a desire 
to cry over the “spilt milk” of a misfortune, which must otherwise 
have seemed irreparable, and of a magnitude sufficient to blast his 
whole future career. 

His first mention of having injured the hand, and being under 
medica] treatment, is a casual one. He later writes: “ As regards 
my hand, the doctor is still hopeful. For my own part, I consider it 
incurable, and am absolutely resigned. . . . . I am very steady, and 
go on working quietly and uninterruptedly. So never fear for the 

Fame ss. 

This view of the reason for Schumann’s apparent indifference is 
fairly supported and borne out by the philosophy displayed in a few 
lines written to Topken, whom he might well have looked upon as in 
some measure responsible for the evil: ‘“‘ We were undoubtedly in 
error when we endeavoured to suddenly accomplish by our own 
mechanical invention what should come gradually and naturally with 
the training and development brought by riper years. We grasped 
the handle so violently that we nearly smashed the jug. I play the 
piano a /ittle still; do not be shocked. Iam resigned, and look 
upon it as a dispensation. I have a lame broken finger on the right 
hand. The consequences of, in itself, a minor injury have been to 
totally incapacitate the whole hand... . . * 

Fate thus compelled Schumann to enter an arena for which the 
dormant germs of his qualification were but waiting their cue to 
burst into glowing, blossoming life. 

He was however obliged to look round for a bridge by which to 
enter this new land which he was for the future destined to inhabit. 

He was introduced to Heinrich Dorn, with whom he commenced 
the A B C of his theoretical studies, surmounting the primary 














ascending passage having for its extreme notes G flat and F natural. 
The short song entitled “In a dream,” is also poetically conceived. 
“ A lullaby of love,” though flowing, is more conventional ; which, in’ 
one sense, is as it should be, for the composer apparently writes two 
sorts of words, and the words of this song belong to the other sort. 
‘A shepherd in the forest lay,” by Louis N. Parker (same publishers) 
deals appropriately with a pastoral subject, and, with the violin obbligato 
accompaniment the author has supplied, will be found effective, 
“Faded Love,” by M. Wolff, and ‘The Valley’s Queen,” by 
Elizabeth Philp (same publishers), are two songs of very ordinary 
character. 

Interest of a special sort attaches to two songs by Landon 
Ronald (Marriott and Williams) “The future,” and “I love thee, I 
love thee” (the latter a setting of some words by Thomas Hood), by 
reason of the extreme youth of the writer, who, as we learn from the 
title-page, is not more than eight years of age. Even in the absence 
of such an intimation we might, in the ordinary course of criticism, 
have commented upon an ease of expression not often observable in 
first attempts, while adverting, perhaps, to certain crudities which 
probably the young composer’s musical pastors thought it best to . 
leave untouched. Considering the conditions under which they 
were written, these songs are certainly remarkable ; and, with the 
ample time which, we may trust, still lies before the youthful com- 
poser for the development of his talents, it is difficult to say what 
anticipations with regard to his future career can be called 
extravagant. 

“Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” No. 50 of Weekes & Co’s. excellent 
series of part songs, is a clever and effective rendering by A. H. Mann 
of the familiar verses. ‘Jubilate, Amen,” in the same series, by Ernst 
Kiver, though well conceived, will not prevent the well-known words 
being generally associated with an equally well-known melody. On the 
other hand, “An Evening Love Song,” for five voices, by the same 
composer, is charming as it is original, and certain, one would say, to 
become a favourite with choral societies. Recent numbers of the 
“Streathern Collection of Part Songs” (Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow) contain effective arrangements by W. Hume of two 
Scotch songs, “Flowers of the Forest” and “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu.” 

Among further pieces of a sacred character written in celebration 
of the Jubilee year, a foremost place should be accorded to Dr. 
J. Stainer’s anthem, “ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers ” 
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(Novello, Ewer, and Co.), containing, besides short recitations, an 
effective tenor solo and a chorus at once melodious in character, and 
of appropriate dignity. From the same publishers we also receive a 
“Jubilee Te Deum and Jubilate,” by Henry Cohen, full of glowing 
colour and written throughout in a fervid vein ; an ascending passage 
in unison leading up with fine effect to the first soprano solo, in which 
a harp accompaniment is added to the organ part. 

No. 304 of Novello’s Octavo Anthems contains “The Lord pre- 
serveth,”’ anthem for a saints’ day, by Philip Armes. 

Messrs. Weekes and Co. have published a volume of “ Vocalizzi ” 
for the bass voice, by D. Scafati, which will be found useful by vocal 
students, 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Messrs. Weekes & Co. send two well-written pieces for the piano- 
forte by Arthur Henry Brown: “Queen Anne” a Gigue which 
might easily have come out of some old book of pianoforte music, 
and a Caprice entitled “Scaramouch” a composition of more 
trifling character, in which, however, the writer shews his good 
knowledge of form. 

A Romance in C, for violin and pianoforte, requires on the 
part of the violinist not so much executive skill as the power 
of phrasing and expressive intonation. The theme, which is 
elongated in what we suppose must be called the modern advanced 
style, scarcely possesses sufficient character to bear the tension. 
Nevertheless the piece as a whole has some interesting features, and 
is worthy of an effective rendering. 

The London Music Publishing Company send a Duet in D minor, 
for two pianofortes, by H. F. Birch Reynardson—an effective com- 
bination which the great composers have availed of with comparative 
rarity, although when they have done so it has been com amore 
The present duet is somewhat pastoral in character, and with an 
evident suggestion of “local colouring” in the first theme, while the 
second, according to the author’s footnote, was partly inspired by 
snatches of folk-song heard in the Val d’Aran in 1880. The interest 
is skilfully divided between the two instruments, and the whole is 
an effective composition, shews internal evidence of fancy and 
musicianly acquirement. ‘“‘ Pensées Religieuses,” by Arthur John- 
son (same publishers) is a collection of Voluntaries, well written 
and of a fairly interesting character, suitable for the American 
organ without pedals. Except in the case of No. 1 (“Chant 
Funébre”) the connection between the music and such titles as 
“Le repos de lame,” “L/autel,” “Le zéle,” &c., is not very 
apparent ; especially difficult is it to understand why No. 2, the 
theme of which is identical, in its opening bars, with “The Rat- 
catcher’s Daughter,” should be called “ La Consolation.” 


THEORETICAL. 

Stimulated probably by the memory of a recent controversy, Mr. 
Frederic Penna has published for the use of singers and reciters a 
little pamphlet upon “ Production of Voice,” with regard to which the 
author may be congratulated upon his conciseness and brevity. Some 
time ago we heard of a bulky volume upon musical composition the 
first hundred pages of which were devoted to the definition of a 
musical sound ; and on the very subject touched upon in Mr. Penna’s 
brochure, books have been written containing many a hundred 
pages of controversial and other matter, with diagrams to boot, 
and not above twelve devoted to those practical hints so eagerly 
searched for by students who care little about theories, but very much 
about their own voices. Mr. de Penna gives the twelve pages and 
spares the hundreds. We have already expressed our unwillingness to 
sit in judgment on the vexed question of rival methods—a question 
concerning which the writer sets forth some very decided opinions of 
his own ina clear, practical style sure to be appreciated by those 
whom he addresses. ; 

In the third of Louisa Gibson’s useful little manuals of musical 
theory, the excellence of its two predecessors is fully sustained. The 
manufacture of “Harmony Primers” appears a fairly easy task 
to persons possessing a desultory knowledge of the science, pro- 
vided they are content to give a more or less slipshod compilation 
of rules and examples derived from well-known sources. The little 
book before us, however, dealing with discords, passing notes, and 
modulation, and slightly touching upon counterpoint, is of quite 
another sort. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but much useful 
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matter is compressed within a small compass, and brevity attained 
in the best of all ways, viz., by judicious arrangement, and by 
formulating the various rules in a really concise and lucid manner— 
matters to which the writer has evidently devoted considerable 
thought. 








Occasional Rotes. 


Not only lovers of art for its own sake, but those whose 
interest in the material prosperity of the opera and the drama 
is prompted by more mercenary, but none the less necessary 
considerations, wili regard with pleasure M. Berthelot’s suc- 
cessful vindication, in the French Chamber, of the system of 
censure in theatres. To judge from the present state of 
French fictional literature in some of its most conspicuous 
branches, a motion for the extension of censure rather than 
for its extinction, as advocated by M. Laguerre, would seem 
to be more to the purpose. There can be little doubt that 
with the unlimited licence claimed for it by its democratic 
champion, the theatre would speedily become a byword, and 
the interests both of art and of managers would receive an 
irretrievable blow. 


In connection with the remarkable success achieved in 
Paris by the Joachim Quartet Concerts, at a time when the 
political atmosphere was heavily charged with excitement 
and murky with sinister forebodings, a correspondent in a 
German paper expresses his opinion that “neither Bismark 
nor Boulanger are likely to view the fact with pleasure seeing 
that it makes war between France and Germany impossible.” 
Music has so many and obvious claims upon the goodwill of 
all civilized countries, that it is scarcely necessary to insist 
upon this suggested connection between the bow even of the 
mightiest o1 living violinists and the fate of empires. Never- 
theless, the growing perception of the absurdity of attempting 
to gauge the merits of a composition by reference to its com- 
poser’s political opinions or nationality, augurs an improved 
attitude of mind and temper among the Parisians, the good 
effects of which will naturally extend far beyond the region 
of music. In this sense the incident will have a reassuring 
significance even for politicians. 


An interesting sale of MSS. and autograph letters from 
composers and artists of note, recently took place in Paris. 
Glancing at the list of names it is not always easy to under- 
stand the principles which govern buyers in the adjust- 
ment of prices. On the whole, however, the result was 
very satisfactory. Among the most important documents 
offered was a letter from Mozart, written in German and 
Italian at the age of fourteen, and addressed to his sister, 
which fetched 505 francs—after all not a very surprising sum ° 
compared with what collectors are sometimes eager to pay for 
certain scarce postage stamps. An autograph of Beethoven 
sold for 96 francs, letters from Rossini 25 francs, Spontini 20 
francs, Mercadante 7 francs, three from Meyerbeer 20, 33, and 
102 francs ; one from Berlioz to Belloni 52 francs, and the same 
price was given for a letter from Verdi, dated March 22, 1861, 
in which reference is made to the failure of Zannhduser in Paris. 


Herr A. Henning, of the Berlin Geographical Society, has 
lately made some interesting observations with regard to 
Chinese music, showing that in this, as doubtless in even 
more primitive manifestations of the musical instinct, there is 





method in their cacophony. He points out, among other pecu- 
liarities, that Chinese musicians know nothing of pure octaves, 
but only pure fifths, and that for along time European music 
, affects them quite as disagreeably as their music affects us. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 


by Royal Charter, 1830, Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at ST. 

JAMES’S HALL, on FEBRUARY 18, at 2.30. 
Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. 
Stalls, 5/-; balcony or area, 2/6; admission, 1/- 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 

Certificate of Proficiency Examination, April 19, 1887. Last day for re- 

ceiving applications, March9. Next College Concert (Orchestral), February Io. 
Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar at the College. 

CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary, 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear. 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 
The Hater TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY 28th, when new students are 


received. 

The following is a list of the principal subjects :-- 
Harmony. Organ. Oboe. 
Counterpoint, &c. Singing. Clarionet. 
Musical History. Violin. Harp. 
Form and Orchestration. Other Orchestral Instrumenfs. Horn. 
Composition. Violoncello, Double Bass. 


Pianoforte. Flute. Orchestral Class. 

GENERAL Supjects:— Classics, Mathematics, English Composition and 
Literature, History and Geography, Science, French, German, Italian, and 
Elocution. 

The full prospectus may be had on application to the Secretary, Trinity Col- 
lege, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
City BRANCH: 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DisTRICTS BRANCH: 92, COLMORE ROW. 
The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 


Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope-—SECRETARY. 
LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


CADEMY for thee HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 





lished 1873.) 
President - - - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director : ~ OSCAR BERINGER. 


The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 


apply to the Director. 
elaine VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRAL ACADEMY, 
Burlington Hall, 23, Savile Row, W. 
Principal and Conductor - — Mr. J. KORNFELD, 
BURLINGTON ACADEMY ORCHESTRA (ladies and gentleman) meets 
EVERY ‘TUESDAY, from 5.30 to 7. Vocalists and Instrumentalists have the 
advantage of full Orchestral Accompaniment. 


5 sous MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal - = - Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's znvariably 
successful ‘‘ METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The Term commenced on Thursday, JANUARY 20. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 

















| ANDON RONALD’S New Song, “I LOVE THEE.”— 

A charming melody, destined to become one of the most popular songs of 
the day. Price 4s. (post free, 24 stamps). Published by WEEKES and Co., 
Hanover Street, W.  , 


rn 


HYGIENE OF THE VOGAL ORCANS- 


Bl Practical handbook for 
SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., Lond., 


Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, formerly 
Physician and Lecturer on Physiology at the London Hospital ; 
Physician to the Royal Society of Musicians. 


With Illustrations. ~ Crown 8vo., 6s. Second Edition. 


‘*The book may be recommended as a wholesome antidote to those new 
treatises which are now constantly appearing with respect to the training and 
care of the singing voice, and which, while loaded with much scientific jargon, 
are hopelessly bewildering to the real voice trainer.” —Saturday Neview, Dec. 11, 
1886. 

‘Thought, learning, long experience, quick and constant observation, and a 
play of mind which keeps it free from all mere trammels of theory—such are the 
qualifications which the author of this little manual brought to the task of writing 
it."—S¢t. James's Gazette, Dec. 22, 1886. 


‘* The chapter on the training of the singing voice really embraces every point 
of view that is of interest to these who have in hand the development of the 
physical powers, whether of children or of adults.”—Datly News. Dec. 24, 1886. 
- ‘Golden rules might be multiplied ‘ad infinitum’ from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
pages, but sufficient has been said to show that his book is as useful and readable 
as it is scientifically important.” — Zhe Times, Sept. 9, 1886. 

‘* We can confidently recommend the book to all singing students.”—7%e 
Musical World, July 3, 1886 

‘* Surely, therefore, an authority of such weight should not raise his voice in 
vain ; for besides giving his readers any amount of useful information respecting 
the voice and its production, he provides them most unselfishly with much of the 
knowledge that will enable them to cultivate and preserve their vocal powers. ”— 
Musical Soctety, Oct. 1, 1886. 


LONDON : 
MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Songs by ‘ae 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 





No. 1.—TO AN ABSENTEE - - . : . - Hoop. 
2—TO THYRZA - - - - - - - - BYRON. 
3.—THERE WAS A TIME - - - - = . © 
4.—BREAK, BREAK, BREAK - - - TENNYSON. 
5.—THE SILENT LAND - - - - - SALIS. 


(Paraphrased. ) 
‘The melodic phrases wedded to the words express their meaning with great 
force.” —Musical World. 


No. 6.—GO, LOVELY ROSE - - - - WALLER. 
7—WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - - -_ - BYRON 
g—IS THERE A BITTER PANG - - -~ - Hoop. 
10.—TO CLARISSA - - - . - - COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION - - - - + i 
13—OZIMANDIAS - ° - - . - SHELLEY. 
14-ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton)- - - - HORACE. 


Price 1/3 each net. 


R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Music Publisher and Dealer in Musical Jnsiruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.), 


Buffet, Crampon & Co. 4 
SOLE DEPOTS: 
26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C, 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
los. 6a. per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 





Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, 
St. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 


Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Pianajorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, EtsHAM Roap, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
-R.A.Mey 
(Professor of the Piiieatale: Coates and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN LANES, N. 




















Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W., 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira, Wood and Straw 
Instrument.) 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. | 





Vocalists—Sopranos. 





Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworTH House, HusBanp’s Boswortu, 


Rucpy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
MACLAREN’S AGENCY, 


377, STRAND, or NOLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Ope a), 
clo Mr. A. MOUL, 


26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 





Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MunsTEr Park, 
FULHAM, S.W. 


Contraltos. 





Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 
(Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 
4, BULSTRODE STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 








Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 








Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HyDE Park, W. 


Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 














Tenors. 


Bass, 
Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 


(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, NEw Bonp Srreet, W. 








Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, Dorset STREET, 
PORTMAN SQuARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 











Pianoforte, 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, He armony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEST KENSINGTON. 


Violin. 














Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 

(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET Roab, 

Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypDE Park, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE PaRK VILLAS, W. 


Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 


Mr. EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Colonel HENRY MAPLEsSON, 


HAWTHORN LODGE, FINCHLEY NEw Rp., N.W. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
clo Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 








Baritones. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoapD, 
West Dutwicu, §$.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 





BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 





2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 








Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 
30, LANCASTER Roan, 


Nortrinc HILL. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 








Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 


Recitals. 
Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 


(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music. 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonp STREET, W. 

















THE FRASER QUINTET.— Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W 

Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr, J. E. N. BARNES gives private 
evening lessons on the American Banjo by 
his rapid and easy method. Two West-end 
studios. Prospectus post free. ~24, Harring- 
ton Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

















Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 


Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W, 


Westminster Orchestral Society, 
High-class Public Concerts. 
Examination for Orchestral’ Membership Ist and 








Town Haul, WESTMINSTER, 





| Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 
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MoONDay POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 14, 1887. Programme: Quartet in D major, 
Op. 64 (Haydn), for two violins, viola, and violoncello; Suite, ‘‘ Aus Holberg’s 
Zeiten” (Grieg), for pianoforte alone ; Romance Pathétique (Bottesini), for con- 
trabass, with pianoforte accompaniment ; Septet in D minor, Op. 74 (Hummel), 
for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, viola, violorcello, and contrabass. Executants : 
MM. Heermann, L. Ries, Hollander, Piatti, Bottesini, Max Pauer, Svendsen, 
Horton, and Mann. Vocalist, Miss Carlotta Elliot. Accompanist, Signor Romili. 
Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes 
and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 





GeanaAy POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON, Feb. 12, 1887. Programme: Quartet 
in C major, No. 6 (Mozart), for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; Fantasia in 
C major, Op. 17 (Schubert), for pianoforte alone ; Andante and Rondo (Molique), 
for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment; Quartet in FE flat, Op. 38 
(Rheimberger), for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello. Executants : MM. 
Heermann, L. Ries, Hollander, Piatti, Schénberger. Vocalist, Miss Liza Lehmann. 
Commence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, rs. Programmes 
and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 
Piccadilly. 
TBs LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 

TWELFTH CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING 
NEXT, Feb. 15, at 8.30. Programme: ‘ Vorspiel und Isolden’s Liebestod ” 
(Prelude and Finale), from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner died Feb. 13, 1883) ; 
Pogner’s Address from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremburg” (Wagner), Mr. 
Santley ; Symphony, No. 3, in E flat, ‘‘ Eroica ” (Beethoven) ; Traume (Dreams), 
a Study for Orchestra to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner), (first public perform- 
ance in accordance with the MS. score) ; Wotan’s ‘‘ Farewell to Brunnhilde and 
Firecharm from ‘‘ the Walkyrie” (Wagner), Mr, Santley ; ‘* Huldigung’s Marsch ” 
(Wagner). Orchestra of 80 performers. Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. and 3s.; 
admission Is. At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall; and usual agents. N. Vert, 
6, Cork Street, W. 


-PEOPLE’S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK’S CONCERTS: 
ATURDAY, February 12, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 


at 8 p.m.—Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 47, and 
Rheinberger’s in E flat, Op. 38. 

ARTISTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM SUTTON. 

Mr. H. M. BOWER. 

Mr. SOMERS COCKS. 

Mrs. MACARTNEY. 

VocaLists.—Miss ELLEN COOPER and Mr. ARTHUR D’OYLY. 


Admission, 6d. and rd. 


GUmpAy, February 13, at ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NEWMAN 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., at 4 p.m.—Mozcart’s String Quartet 
in D minor, and Mendelssohn’s in E flat, Op. 12, No. 1. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Herr SCHRATTENHOLZ. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocaLists.—Mrs. LENTHAL SWIFTE and Mr. STEPNEY RAWSON. 


Collection to defray expenses. 


Quneee February 13, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Schubert’s Pianoforte Quintet. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KRUMMER. 
Miss BEATRIX HARRISON. 
Mr. DONKIN, 
M. ALBERT. 
Miss E. J. TROUP. 
VocaLists.—Mrs. HENRY HARRISON, Miss ETHEL HARRISON, 
Miss S. C. HARRISON, 
Mr. GEORGE LAWRENCE, and Mr. FRANK POWNALL. 


Collection to defray eapenses. 


ERR SCHONBERGER’S Second Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon next, Feb. 16, at three. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s,—Tickets at usual Agents’, and at Austin’s, St. 
James’s Hall.—N, Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 











R. and Mrs. HENSCHEL beg to announce three VOCAL 
RECITALS, at PRINCES’ HALL, to take place on the following 
FRIDAYS: Feb. 18, at 8.30 p.m.; March 4, at three p.m.; March 11, at 
8.30 p.m. Tickets—numbered stalls, 7s. 6d. ; unreserved, 3s. and 1s. Tickets at 


RURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 

EVERY DAY, begins at 1.25, finishes at 5.15, doors open at 12.45, ordi- 

nary doors at 1.15, and EVERY EVENING, begins at 7.25, finishes at 11.15, 
doors open at 6.45, ordinary doors at 7.15, THE FORTY THIEVES. 


‘THE FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—In_ conse- 

quence of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” being equal to three pantomimes rolled 
into one it has been found necessary to shorten certain of the less important 
scenes, notwithstanding their excellence, so that the performance may be over in 
good time. The effect of this, however, has only been to give full scope to its 
brightest and funniest features. 


‘THE FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—The Daily 
Telegraph says: ‘‘Mr. Augustus Harris can proudly boast that he has 
produced the most sumptuous, and certainly the largest, pantomime in the varied 
history of those entertainments at the national theatre. Things that are tawdry 
and theatrical are never for one moment in evidence. Brocades of the most 
delicate tints and most exquisite material ; satins, silks, plushes, velvets, all from 
the finest looms, and embroidered with the patience of a Penelope—all these are 
massed together with a skill and a lavish bounty which are worthy of all praise.” 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES, is pronounced 
the finest spectacle ever seen—played by the best and funniest company 
ever gathered together.—TWICE DAILY, at DRURY LANE. 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES.—By the improved 
rapid system of issuing tickets at this box-office, vouchers for each seat 
being specially printed for each performance, the public are spared all unnecessary 
delay. Seats can be frequently booked at the box-office of the theatre (open daily 
from ten to five) when not obtainable elsewhere. 


past HIPPODROME AT OLYMPIA.— 
ADDISON ROAD STATION, KENSINGTON. 
‘O-DAY.—CHANGE OF PROGRAMME.—Several new and 
exciting acts in addition to the Roman Chariot Races and Stag Hunt. 
The Junior Derby Hurdle Race, by horses without riders; Wild 
Indian Race ; and the marvellous family of Trained Lions. 
LYMPIA, the most accessible place in London, by Rail or 
“Road. 
Rex SEATS IN ADVANCE.—No Booking Fees. 


_—— absolutely UNANIMOUS that the Paris Hippodrome 
is the greatest show of modern times, and well worth a special visit 
to London from the most distant part of the kingdom. The railway 
companies are running special and extra trains direct to the doors of 
Olympia. 

HE STABLES, filled with 300 Horses, Ponies, Dogs, Elephants, 
&c., and the Armoury and Harness Room, may be visited during 
the interval by holders of box and stall tickets. 

O-DAY, 2.30 


O-NIGHT, 8.0. 
pRivate BOXES, £2. 2s. and £1 1s. ; Stalls, or First Prome- 


nade, 5s.; Grand Circle or Second Promenade, 2s. 6d ; Amphi- 
theatre, 1s. Children under twelve to Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Grand 
Circle, 1s. 6d. Tickets at the Box Office (Mr. H. L. Boss), 10 
to 5, and at the principal agents. 

ROMENADE, 5s.—The Fashionable Rendezvous for Afternoon 
Tea at Olympia. 


UBILEE YEAR.— ALBUM of TWENTY SONGS, with 


English, or alternative German, French, or Italian Text. Dedicated by 
acious permission to Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and composed by SIR 
HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. Published January 1, 
1887, by NoveLLo, Ewer & Co, 4to demy, 6s.; bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Also Chorale, ‘‘ VICTORIA,” from the Composer, Edinburgh, 2s. per dozen. 


WILLISS ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
VACANT DATES 


. FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 


The proprietors of Willis’s Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 


Special attention given to each department. 

E. DAWKINS, Manager. 
NoticE To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. Mattett & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” London, 


NoTIcE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL Worip 





























the Hall and usual Agents, 
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is now reduced to 17s. Od. per annum (payable in advance). 
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VIVA VERDI! 


THE grand old musician who has set all the musical world 
talking of his new work during the past week has taught an 
important lesson to the musical generation which we propose 
to expound in a very few words. In the comprehensive 
account of Ofe/lo which we publish elsewhere, stress is laid 
specially on one feature of the work, its rigorous dramatic 
truth, and the same feature has been emphasized by every 
competent critic of the English, French, German, and Italian 
press. Verdi, it is universally admitted, has in his last work 
broken with the traditions of Italian opera altogether. There 
is in his entire score not a single arza or scena properly so 
called ; the froriture, the roulades, the cadba/ettos, the marches, 
and the finales, without which opera in general, and Italian 
opera in special, were thought to be a thing impossible, are 
with the snows of yesteryear, and instead of these we 
have a musical form entirely created by and depen- 
dent on the dramatic impulse, and a dialogue which 
although never lapsing into the old recztativo secco is ruled by 
the declamatory principle pure and simple. That principle is 
indeed carried out with a rigour at which Wagner himself 
would have been astonished. In the works of that great master 
the dialogue aiways retains its purely musical interest by dint 
of the orchestral treatment, which gains almost symphonic 
importance and continuity. Verdi has attempted no such 
continuity, although his instrumentation also is of the most 
varied and ingenious kind, and differs from “the big guitar” 
orchestra of Rossini and Donizetti as widely as the electric 
light does from a tallow dip. At the same time in the 
great situations of the drama he relies upon declama- 
tion alone, and in the most dramatic situation of all, that 
which follows the murder of Desdemona, the orchestra is 
actually silent altogether. 
this his score abounds with beautiful cantzlena only con- 
firms the doctrine, always upheld by us, that dramatic 
truth and abstract musical beauty, so far from being in each 
other’s way, support one another. We are not now writing a 
criticism of Ofe//o, and therefore do not wish to discuss whether 
Verdi, in carrying out the declamatory principle already re- 
ferred to, has or has not gone too far. All we intend to point 
out is the unmistakable tendency of modern music, illustrated 
by such a fact. If all that has been said of Verdi's latest 
work had been said of the first attempt of some disciple of 
the German school of the Future, there would be nothing ex- 
traordinary in it. That such terms as those above used 
are applicable to the representative of Italian art, which was 
supposed to be the stronghold of vocalization pure and 
simple, the bulwark of absolute music against the innova- 
tions of the Wagnerites, is indeed a matter for surprise. It 
should give pause, before others, to young English composers 
who are hesitating on the border line between the old and the 
new, adopting the /ei/motive in one scene of an opera, and 
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| neglecting their declamation and repeating the same phrase 
| a dozen times over in another. It is quite time that they, no 
less than the younger Italian composers, should take an ex- 
ample of the great master, who, at the age of seventy-four, has 


utter disregard of immediate popularity, at the same time 
demand the highest admiration, and it is for this reason, if for 
no other, that musicians of all nations and all schools should 
cordially jcin in the cry which reverberated from the walls of 
La Scala, and was heard in the streets of Milan till the small 
hours of Sunday morning—the cry of Viva Verdi! 





THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF VERDI’S “OTELLO” AT 


LA SCALA, MILAN. 
MILAN, FEs. 7. 


The first representation of Verdi’s latest work, the long-expected 
Otello, wi!l be registered in history among the greatest artistic events 
that have moved the whole world—concentrated for the moment in 
Milan, the moral and artistic capital of the peninsula. It is im- 
possible to relate all that took place on the 5th February, a day, 
evening, and night to be remembered in that city. There was 
general anxiety, restlessness everywhere, and extraordinary excitement. 
Critics and journalists from every country in Europe, and repre- 
sentatives of the American journals had all made their rendezvous 
here. Amongst the former were Dr. Hueffer, the translator of Boito’s 
libretto, and Mr. Edwards of the Standard. After a week of 
tedious expectation the day at length arrived, and the doors of La 
Scala were opened to a crowd such as had never been seen within 
the memory of man. The gallery was taken by assault at midday, 
and about five hundred “ martyrs ” (the police will not allow more to 
assemble), had taken up their posts to wait—at eight o’clock in 
the morning ! The appearance of the theatre was marvellous ; all five 
rows of boxes crowded with six, seven, and more persons in each box; 
the pit, the stalls, were crammed by the general public; and the whole 
had a most imposing effect. ‘There was splendour and elegance in 
the radiance of light and in the scintillating flashes from the ladies’ 
jewels. At precisely a quarter past eight Faccio took his place as 
conductor, and the orchestra at once attacked, with all the desired 
energy and power, the tempest scene, delightfully terrible, with which 
| Verdi’s splendid opera opens. Your journal will specially deal 
with the scientific and technical part of the work, I will only 
speak of its success. 

And this was great indeed! ‘The homage and admiration paid with 
acclamation by 4,500 listeners to the man who at seventy-four years of 
age, gives to the world a new artististic revelation, and that with the 
freshness and vigour proper to a man of thirty was beyond one’s antici- 


that shook the house. Many numbers had to be repeated, even at 
the expense of dramatic effect and interrupted action; but the 
frenzied delight of the audience knew no limits. Immensely 
applauded were the principal artists, Tamagno, Maurel, and the 
Signora Pantaleoni (who was very nervous)—and their performance 
for the most part was equal to the great Shakesperian subject. 
Maurel was a splendid Iago, and Tamagno’s clear, powerful voice was 







tt became a demonstration of affection to the grand old 
vas of homage to his genius. The public was seized with 
delirium’ boxes, pit, stalls, and gallery ; handkerchiefs, fans, hats, 
caps and afifis were waved frantically on high, amidst an inces- 
sant cry of “ Viva Verdi!”—a cry that for thirty years has moved 
the hearts of the Milanese. This enthusiastic demonstration was 
repeated at the Hotel Milan, where the great man is staying, 


man, as ¥ 





been able to absorb in his system, and to bring forth again with. 
the freshness of youth all that is best and most genuine in ~ 
modern art. Such uncompromising search for the truth, such” 


. 


pations. The whole opera was accompanied by enthusiastic applause - 
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The next day, Sunday, Signor Giulio Ricordi, the famous pub- 
lisher, gave a splendid luncheon at the Hétel Milan to all the jour- 
nalists, foreign and native, present at this memorable event. Amongst 
the speeches much admired at the banquet were those of Signor 
Negri, syndic of Milan, who drank to the “fraternity of the nations,” 
and of the celebrated tragic actor, Ernesto Rossi, who spoke of the 
drama. 

Days like these make an epoch in the life of a man. 

G. A. Manzonl. 





VERDIJ’S “OTELLO.” 
(From “ The Times.”) 
MILAN, Jan. 31. 

As I predicted in my last telegram, the date of the first performance of 
Verdi’s Oéello has been finally fixed for Saturday evening next. The 
rehearsals, superintended by the author and composer, but conducted— 
as will be the performance itself—by Signor Faccio, one of the leading 
chefs dorchestre of Italy, are going on apace. To-day the first and second 
acts were gone through with the orchestra ; to-morrow it will be the turn 
of the third and fourth, the latter containing a lovely Ave Maria and the 
song of “ Willow,” written in the true spirit of the popular song ; and for 
Thursday the last and general rehearsal is announced. To this I was in- 
formed this morning by a friend of Verdi it is the master’s intention to 
invite the representatives of the foreign Press—an act of courtesy which 
would be no more than is due to a number of distinguished gentlemen 
from all quarters of Europe, and even from America, who have been drawn 
to Milan by premature announcements, and are now compelled to spend 
a week of enforced and by no means welcome idleness. Ver’li’s shrinking 
from publicity and réclame is no doubt highly laudable in its way, but 
modesty is one thing and want of the ordinary courtesies of public life is 
another. 

I can speak of this matter with all the more freedom as some privileges 
granted to me specially have caused a storm in the tea-cup of the local 
Press. Signor Ricordi, the publisher, has been charged with want of 
patriotism and all manner of crimes for supplying me with the complete 
copy of the score, which he had refused to show to any one else. It is but 
just to that gentleman, and will serve to put a stop to a number of absurd 
rumours, if | siate that there were very good and special reasons why this 
exception should be made. Moreover, as the Corriere della Sera sensibly 
remarks, Signor Ricordi can do with his own property as he likes, and is 
himself the best judge as to the persons in whose discretion he can have 
perfect confidence. _ 

To return to Verdi. I should state that a high official of the Court 
paid a visit to the hotel in Milan yesterday to present the Master with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Maurizio and Lazzaro, one of the most dis- 
tinguished decorations of the House of Savoy, and to-day the newspapers 
publish a highly complimentary letter written by the Minister Visone, 
expressing the admiration of the King for the great national composer. 
The still higher compliment of attending the first performance of the new 
work will, however, not be paid to Verdi by either the King or the Queen, 
and as far as one can tellat ne the magnificent royal box at La Scala 
will remain empty on Saturday. 

MILAN, Feb. 4. 

The general rehearsal of Ofe//o, which commenced at nine o’clock last 
night, and catne to a close at one o'clock this morning, is not likely to be 
forgotten by the few who witnessed it. For some reason or other the 
intention of inviting the foreign Press had been given up, and with the 
exception of M. Gailhard, manager of the Grand Opera, the French 
translator of the libretto, the correspondent of the Zimes, the members 
of the Artistic Committee of La Scala, and Madame Verdi, no one was 
present in the huge theatre, the aspect of which must have resembled 
closely that of the Munich Opera House when the late King of Bavaria 
had one of Wagner's works performed for his sole benefit. The cause of 
all this mystery is not easy to account for, since the rehearsal resembled 
in every respect a performance. The scenery was set, all the actors and 
actresses appeared in full dress, and Verdi, who on previous occasions had 
been, familiarly speaking, all over the place, showing the tenor how to die, 
or Madame Pantaleoni how to embrace her husband with sufficient 
fervour, and sometimes jumping down from the stage to the orchestra 
with the agility of a youth of twenty, sat in his stall by the side of Boito, 
calmly surveying his work, and not once interrupting the action. 

The vigour and energy-of this grand old musician are in themselves a 
sight to witness. But for his silvery hair, no one listening to his 
animated conversation and looking in his brilliant eyes could imagine that 
he was talking to a man on the verge of seventy-four, just resting from the 
completion of a work as full of melody and as fresh in conception as any 
of his previous operas. To hear that opera in the circumstances already 
referred to was indeed a privilege, and is likely to leave an impression 
even more powerful than that to be received on the first night, when the 
action is sure to be interrupted by demonstrations of applause, so grate- 
ful to the artist but so little beneficial to the work of art. 
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Of the incidents of the rehearsal and of the effect which it produced 
on all those present I must refrain from speaking. Apart from the 
plaudits which accompanied the presentation of a wreath by Signor 
Faccio, the silence remained unbroken till the end. By that time the 
members of the chorus unemployed in the last act had assembled in the 
body of the theatre, and as the master rose from his seat they broke 
forth into a storm of applause, in which the orchestra and the few 
spectators cordially joined. To-day is devoted to absolute rest, and the 
theatre is closed in order to complete the preparations for the first per- 
formance, which remains fixed for to-morrow evening. 


MILAN, Feb. 6. 

At one o’clock yesterday afternoon the entrances to the gallery of La 
Scala, the only unreserved part of the theatre, were crowded by an eager 
multitude. This morning at one o’clock a crowd was shouting and yelling 
outside the Hétel Milan, compelling Verdi to appear at the window more 
than once. In other countries such enthusiasm would have been scarcely © 
possible without the excitement of politics or of alcohol ; here perfect 
sobriety reigned, and admiration of musical genius was the sole incentive. 
Neither were the upper classes behind in their demonstrativeness for the 
glory of Verdi. The stalls and the five tiers of boxes (only the royal box 
was empty) vied in shouting and waving of handkerchiefs with the 
noisiest of the gods. The scene, in brief, was one which could be 
witnessed only in Italy, and, of the Italian cities, in Milan, the musical 
and the moral capital of the Peninsula, as she is proud to call herself. 

The ladies of the aristocracy and haute finance of Milan, in brilliant 
dresses, and some of them wearing in their (mostly blonde) hair the veil 
which is the relic of the national costume, filled the boxes. In the stalls 
many distinguished representatives of music and literature had assembled, 
both from Italy and foreign countries. M. Gailhard, the manager of the 
Grand Opéra, and M. Carvalho, of the Opéra Comique, watched the pro- 
ceedings with an eye to business, each of them being equally desirous to in- 
introduce O¢e//o to his patrons. M. Heugel, M. Reyer, and M. Wilder had 
also come from Paris. M. Dupont, well remembered in England, repre- 
sented the Brussels Opera, where also O¢eé/o will not be long in making its 
appearance. Of distinguished Italians, whose name was of course legion, it 
must suffice to mention Signori Caponi, Torelli, editor of the Corriere dedla 
Sera, Filippi, Ricordi, and Muzio, one of Verdi’s oldest friends. Of faces 
familiar in English concert rooms those of Mr. and Mrs. Randegger, Signor 
Tosti, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and Mr. Joseph Bennett were to be seen. 

The performance commenced at a quarter past eight, and was not over 
till after midnight, although the actual playing did not occupy much more 
than two hours. The difference was made up by the usual intervals 
between the acts, much shorter, by the way, here than in England, and 
by encores. The encore nuisance is even more rampant. in far than 
among us, and sometimes leads to curious results. hen, for example, 
Othello was compelled to leave his wife’s chamber so that the famous 
recitative in unison for the double basses preceding his entry might be 
repeated, the border line between the sublime and the ridiculous was 
distinctly passed, the more so as that recitative was played indifferently 
the first and very badly the second time. In another case it 
amounted almost to cruelty to compel a lady who had sung out of tune 
once to sing out of tune again. But such failures of judgment are more 
than made up for as regards a Milanese audience by the singular intelli- 
gence and receptivity with which that audience places itself en rapport 
with the composer and the singers, taking up every point, and, as it were, 
rising and falling with the modulations of the music, Only a nation 
highly gifted by nature, and trained by centuries of artistic activity, could 
supply such an instrument for a man of genius to play upon. 

That Verdi is.a man of genius his last work bears ample proof. 
There is no falling off in melodic power, and there is a marked advance 
in the purity of aim, and of the means by which that aim is attained. In 
the matter of orchestration the progress made by the master, even since 
Aida, is specially remarkable. Nothing could be more delicate than the 
little Zezstcato passage which accompanies the festive chorus in the first 
act, and nothing more beautiful in its tonal effect than the treatment of 
the love-motive, heard first in the duet, and repeated at the end of the 
opera. In the further course of my remarks it will be my duty to offer 
some more detailed criticism of Verdi’s music, but let me state here first 
of all that O/e//o, with such faults as it may show, is a great work of art, 
well worthy of the master who wrote it, and of the land of song which 
gave him birth. 

I wish I could say the same of last night’s persoemance, which un- 
fortunately tended to prove that Italy, although she still possesses a great 
composer, has no longer singers to do justice to his music. There are 
virtually three parts in O¢e//o, and one of these, that of Iago, was filled 
by a Frenchman, M. Maurel. That this should have been necessary on 
so eminently national an occasion as the present is, in itself, a curious 
fact. 


plausible villain with a distinctness seldom witnessed, even in the spoken 
draina. He was “honest’ Jago all over, soft spoken, and looking mos 
innocent when he aimed the most poisonous shafts at the defenceless 
breast of the Moor. The excellence of M. Maurel’s vocalization will be 


However, M. Maurel is an artist of the first order, and did full ° 
- justice to the choice. As an actor he realized the character of the 
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remembered by all who heard him at Covent Garden. In this work he 
has much to sing, and sings it admirably. Perhaps the finest point was 
made in a kind of monologue in the pessimistic vein of Schopenhauer, 
which Signor Boito has somewhat incongruously placed in the mouth of 
lago, and which Verdi has set to highly impressive music. 

Of Signor Tamagno’s Othello it is possible to speak in almost equally 
favourable terms. He is a ¢enore robusto of the genuine kind, and his 
voice, although without much charm in the middle register, goes up to 
B flat with perfect ease. His upper notes, indeed, are magnificent, and 
it is specially worthy of notice that he is a genuine Italian tenor, and not 
a mere baritone, with some high notes superadded. Among much that 
was fine in his performance I must single out the lovely melody in A flat 
minor, which expresses with marvellous force the dejection of Othello 
after an outburst of passion. 

With every wish to treat Madame Pantaleoni’s Desdemona with 
leniency and forbearance, it is impossible not to express surprise that the 
Italian stage could not have supplied a better dramatic soprano for such 
an occasion. The lady’s uncertain intonation may have been partly the 
effect of nervousness. It was, indeed, noticeable that many things, 
including the sestet in the third act, went much better at the general 
rehearsal than in the performance. Certain it is, however, that Signora 
Pantaleoni is not above mediocrity ; and even respectable mediocrity, 
placed face to face with a work of genius like O/e//o, must of necessity 
come to grief. 

The mise-en-sceéne, although upon the whole intelligent, was not, 
according to English ideas, particularly magnificent. The storm in the 
first scene was a very tame affair, and the pretty mandolinata in the 
second act lost much of its effect through the players being too far back 
on the stage. The most satisfactory features throughout were the per- 
formances of the churus and the orchestra, the latter most excellent in 
the strings, although the brass is occasionally too strong, and the wood- 
wind not strong enough. Signor Faccio, who conducted the performance, 
covered himself with glory, and justly shared in the ovations which 
called composer, poet, and principal performers before the curtain again 
and again. 

Having sketched the chief incidents of one of the most remarkable 
first performances of modern times, it is now my duty to add a brief 
analysis of O¢e//o itself, both in its poetic and its musical aspects. What 
strikes one first of all is the singular unity of purpose with which the 
poet and the composer have worked—how the primary impulse supplied 
by the former has been felt and rendered through musical means by the 
latter, how word-melody and tone-melody are one in their joint effort. 
All this implies a very high aim—an aim best described as absolute truth 
to nature, or, which in this case is the same thing, to Shakespeare. If in 
this respect one compares the O¢e//o of Verdi with that of Rossini, in 
which vocal display reigns supreme at the cost of every dramatic 
propriety, the change which has come over Italian opera of late years 
appears striking indeed. It is, indeed, obvious that to such a libretto as 
Boito has provided no composer could have written such flowing tunes, 
such brilliant fiortture as delighted the hearts of Rossini and his 
admirers, The tragic element is here set forth with a force bordering on 
severity, and the spirit of Shakespeare, albeit accessibie to the Italian 
writer only by means of a French translation, is preserved almost in its 
purity. In other words, a poet has here been understood and, as far 
as possible, reproduced by a poet, and it is for this reason, no doubt, that 
the feeling of incongruity and inadequateness excited by almost every 
libretto founded on Shakespeare is entirely absent, and that nothing 
seems more natural even to an Englishman than that the Moor, and Iago, 
and Desdemona should speak and even sing in Italian, the language 
which, after all, they used or would have used had they enjoyed 
existence. 

It is obvious to anyone acquainted with the exigencies of musical 
design that much of Shakespeare’s original had of necessity to be 
sacrificed. Thus almost the entire first act has been omitted, probably 
on account of the objection which Verdi not unnaturally had against an 
opera in five acts. The loss, however, is a serious one. To say nothing 
of the splendid exsemd/e in which the grave and reverend signiors of the 
Venetian Senate might have joined their voices, the words of Brabantio, 
“She has deceived her father and may thee,” emphasize the guilt of 
Desdemona, for which poetic justice is meted out im so abundant a 
measure, and they at the same time contain the first germ of Othello’s 
suspicion and jealousy. Again, the dying speech of the Moor, “I’ve 
done the State some service,” than which perhaps nothing more dramati- 
cally true and poetically intense ever fell from the pen of Shakespeare, 
has given place to a somewhat commonplace, though, musically, no 
doubt, more manageable address to the departed Desdemona. 

But it would be unfair to dwell upon deficiencies partly caused by the 
form of art selected, and moreover not likely to be felt by the public for 
which the opera has bten in the first instance designed. It is more to the 
point to acknowledge the sonorous beauty of Signor Boito’s verse, the 
elevation of his language, and the singular force with which the leading 
features of Shakespeare’s design have been preserved. The best proof 
of the last-named feature is established by the frequency with Which the 
most important and most popular lines of the original, sometimes in a 








literal translation, are found emphasized with ‘all the force of musical 
expression. A few examples will be sufficient to illustrate the point. In 
the scene between Roderigo and Iago, transferred from Venice to Cyprus, 
the latter discloses, as one of the motives of his wicked design, thwarted 
ambition :— 

‘* He in good time must his lieutenant be, 

‘* And I--God bless the mark !—his Moor-ship’s Ancient.” 


Accordingly the musical design of the scene finds its climax in the 
declamatory phrase with its rolling triplet, which gives emphasis to the 
Italian equivalent of these lines :— 

‘© Tal fu il voler d’Otello, ed io rimango 
‘* Di sua Morisca signoria lalfiere.” 

Another even more striking instance of the fidelity with which the 
poet has been followed by the musician is found in the beautiful love duet 
which concludes the first act of the opera. Here, again, Boito has trans- 
ferred some of the finest lines of the omitted first act of Shakespeare’s 
play to his libretto. It is in his converse with his bride that Othello 
paraphrases the famous, “She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
and I loved her that she did pity them,” in this manner :— 

“ Ingentilia di lagrime l’istoria 
ef Tl tuo bel iso, e il labbro di sospir ; 


‘*E tu m’amavi per le mie sventure 
‘‘ Ed io t’amavo per la tua pieta.” 


Here, again, the sentiment so important for the psycholog*cal explanation 
of Desdemona’s love is, as it were, underlined by a melodic phrase of 
tenderest beauty, the music thus serving to make the words of the poet 
even more impressive. : . 

Sufficient has been said to show that Verdi has conceived his great 
task in a serious manner and quite regardless of ephemeral applause. In 
a speech addressed to the students of the Naples Conservatoire, the 
master some time ago used the phrase “ Zorniamo allantico”—“ Let us 
turn to the old models”—but in this instance he has not practised 
according to his preaching. O¢e//o marks another step in the way of 
reform commenced somewhat timidly in Don Carlos and triumphantly 
continued in that masterpiece Aida. In this last work the forms of the 
antico, or, as we should say, of absolute music, have entirely yielded to 
the development of the drama. What has become of the aria, of the 
suave cantilena with its vulgar appendage the cadaletta, of roulades, 
chromatic scales, and all the paraphernalia of Italian opera, one asks in 
looking at this score, no longer, divided into “numbers,” but taking its 
form entirely from the development of the dialogue and the dramatic 
action? The doctrine of Wagner, in brief, has here been carried out 
with a rigour which would have astonished Wagner himself; even that 
last stronghold of Italian opera—vocal cantilena—has had to give way 
largely to the principle of orchestral melody, in which the voices take 
scarcely a more important part than do other instruments. The most 
beautiful motive in the opera— that which occurs in the love duet already 
referred to, and is repeated by Othello when, having killed Desdemona, 
“he dies upon a kiss”—is not sung at all. The orchestra is.its sole con- 
tinuous interpreter; the voices only have detached phrases now and 
then. A more decided breach with the anézco it would be impossible to 
imagine. These remarks are by no means intended to impeach Verdi’s 
originality, or to charge him with slavishly following in the wake of 
another master. Every bar of this music teems with individual and with 
national impulse. Inno other opera has Verdi been more himself than 
in Otello. At the same time, we have here a different Verdi from him 
who wrote // Trovatore or La Traviata—one, in fact, who has shown 
himself capable of entering into the progressive movement of his time 
at an age when others rest on their laurels, and of drinking with 
unimpeded breath the purer atmosphere which Wagner's reforming 
efforts have gained for the modern music-drama, German, or French, or 
Italian. 

In one respect only Verdi has refrained from profiting by Wagner’s 
example. He has strictly avoided the so-called /ei/motive or representa- 
tive theme, and by so doing has in my opinion made a decided mistake, 
In the so-called classical style of the opera, where every number is a 
separate organism in itself, these representative themes would have been 
out of place ; but in the modern music-drama, which aims at continuity, 
and in which the dialogue is all-important, some connecting link between 
the various scenes and the various characters and types and ideas is almost 
a sine gud.non, It'is by means of these /ed¢#motives symphonically treated 
and accompanying the voice parts like an undercurrent of emotion that 
Wagner gives musical interest and dramatic significance even to the 
least suggestive scenes in his operas. The absence of similar aid gives a 
certain heaviness to some of the declamatory portions of Otello, One 
loses the thread of the musical warp and woof, and the question suggests 
itself unconsciously to the mind, Why do these persons sing instead of 
speaking? Be it at the same time fully acknowledged that Verdi’s 
declamation is supremely excellent. Every accent and every rhythmical 
nuance of the metre are observed with ever-watchful care, and English 
musicians, before all others, should take notice that their besetting sin, 
the meaningless repetition of detached words and parts of a sentence, is 
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almost totally avoided. The singular force attained by Verdi by means 
of the musical accent is, perhaps, best illustrated by the short dialogue 
between the Moor and Emilia, following immediately upon Desdemona’s 
death, where the voices are left unaccompanied with an effect which the 
most terrible crash in the orchestra could not have achieved. 

In a work so sustained in feeling, so continuous in design, it seems 
almost unnecessary to point out the detached beauties of which Ofe/lo 
contains no small measure. The storm music of the first act, laid in 
Cyprus, is an instance of picturesque writing as powerful as the drinking 
song of poor Cassio, overjoyed at the safe arrival of his general, is full of 
character. It is by no means a mere érindis¢ in the conventional sense, 
the song being worked up to a fine ensemdle, and a curious chromatic 
phrase for lago supplying the “uncanny” background of a merrymaking 
leading to such dire results. The love duet which concludes this act has 
already been mentioned more than once. It is replete with beautiful 
melody of the genuine Italian type, and the enharmonic change from C 
sharp to D flat throws, as it were, a ray of light upon Othello’s.closing 
words, “ Vien, Venere, splende.” The great quartet in the second act 


almost bids fair to rival that masterpiece of the same form to be found in. 


Rigoletto. Here the privilege of music which places it in advance of all 
other arts—I mean the power of giving simultaneous expression to the 
most divergent feelings—is shown in a brilliant light. The serene in- 
nocence of Desdemona finds its equivalent in a flowing melody ; Othello’s 
growing jealousy is heard in a restless figure of semiquavers, the “ asides” 
of Emilia and of Iago are indicated with the subtlest touch ; finally the 
voices unite in a burst of beautiful harmony. 

The piece, which will be popularly known as the “trio of the hand- 
kerchief,” illustrates a very different style of concerted writing. Iago and 
Cassio occupy the front of the stage; the Moor in the background 
watches Cassio’s harmless gaiety over the luckless fazzo/etto, misinter- 
preting his meaning in the fatal sense known to every one. Here 
sonorous effect is almost forgotten over dramatic characterization. Iago, 
as soft-spoken as ever ; Cassio, perfectly unconscious of the tragic issues 
impending ; Othello raving at che supposed proof of his disgrace—all 
these shades of emotion are set forth with singular distinctness by the 
music. The sestet with chorus in the third act, the nearest approach to 
the operatic finale to be found in the score, must also be mentioned in 
this connection. The only character who has a separate air is Desdemona, 
and in her case that air is not only fully accounted for by the diamatic 
situation, but most beautiful in itself. It is none other than the “ Sing, 
willow, willow” (how different, by the way, from Rossini’s “ Assisa al 
pie d’un salice !”) which Desdemona sings on the night of her death. and 
which she follows up by an “Ave Maria” by way of evening prayer. 
The “Willow, Song” is conceived in the spirit of the Tuscan risfetto. 
The melody is as suave as it is original, and the interlude between the 
stanzas, consisting of common chords, gives a peculiar flavour to it. 
Nothing, on the other hand, can be more expressive than the simple 
devotion of the “Ave Maria,” in which Desdemona unconsciously pre- 
pares herself for the tragic scene to follow. That scene is treated ina 
masterly manner~-shert and without definite musical form, it passes 
before the mind like the nightmare of a dream. 

Whether O¢e//o will be popular in the sense that // Zrovatore is 
popular, whether the unadorned language of passion which it speaks will 
find an echo in the hearts of Verdi’s countrymen—these are questions 
which the enthusiasm of a first night, fanned by the presence of the 
beloved Master, cannot finally decide. It is certain, however, and was 
felt by -all who witnessed that first night, that here the birth of a great 
and important work took place—-important not only as a proof of the 
septuagenarian composer’s undiminished power, but still more as a sign 
of the direction to which the immediate progress of Italian opera is 
tending. Italy is the cradle of song ; for many centuries she has been at 
the head of musical nations, and lost that commanding position only 
when she forgot the dignity and seriousness of art over the temptations of 
sensuous enjoyment as represented by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
their followers. It would be a consummation devoutly to be wished by 
all if the younger Masters of Italy were led back by Verdi’s example to 
that more elevated view of things without which art in the highest sense 
of the word is impossible. 

Later. 


At a luncheon given this afternoon at the Hétel Milan by Signor 
Giulio Ricordi, that gentleman, the leading publisher of Italy, welcomed 
the representatives of the foreign Press to the city, and Signor Negri, 
the Syndic of Milan, a born orator, also made an eloquent speech, in 
which the fraternity of nations on the common basis of art, and especially 
of music, was set forth. Ernesto Rossi, the famous actor, replied for the 
drama. 


Ibe Theatres. 


“The Noble Vagabond,” now running at the Princess’s Theatre, 
is a melodrama of a very pronounced type. It contains much of 
absorbing interest, and doubtless, as a contemporary remarks, “ might 





have made the fortune of a melodrama in the old Adelphi days.” 
But the interest is hardly maintained with sufficient force to the end ; 
the crime of the villain is perpetrated before the eyes of the audience 
in the first act, and they know that it is only a question of time for it 
to be discovered and the demands of justice to be satisfied. Mr. 
Charles Warner is the hero of the piece, and assumes a part not 
unlike the Silver King, on whom an unfounded charge of murder is 
fastened. This actor is a tower of strength, both physically and 
histrionically, and the sustained energy he displays night after night 
in carrying out the exacting demands made on the exponent of 
Ralph Leslie’s part is little short of marvellous. 


Sos - 

The dialogue is intelligent, though not remarkably natural, it 
being apparently hopeless to attempt to get on in “romantic drama ” 
without such expressions as ‘‘’Tis false,” “ Villain, you lie!” &c., &c., 


if such a practised writer as Mr. H. A. Jones is bound to introduce | ~ 


them. The comic scenes are helped along by Mr. George Barrett, 
a gentleman who has been so long identified with these parts at the 
Princess’s, to the entire satisfaction of his patrons, that his absence 
would almost forbode disaster. Especially good is the way he 
delays the villagers from surprising the miser in his den by all sorts 
of ridiculous and unheard of excuses and nonsensical reasoning, 
which, however, have the desired effect. 

Mr. Julian Cross as the horrible miser, Scorier, shows fine dramatic 
talent, and the agony of his frightful death by his own son’s hand is 
pourtrayed with all the long-drawn horror dear to the lovers of 
“romantic drama.” Bui, in good truth, the realism of the scene is 
sadly destroyed when the exigencies of theatrical usage necessitate 
a dead man, and one, too, who has been for years a confirmed cripple, 
coming forward immediately the curtain drops, with smiling face and 
athletic gait, to acknowledge the plaudits of the audience. 


<a 

Miss Fannie Leslie, a sprightly and versatile actress, did not 

experience entirely unqualified success on her opening night at 

the Strand Theatre, though she played the part of Jack-in the-Box 

with unflagging spirits, and executed “hand-springs” with masterly 

activity. We shall allude further to her performance, which was at 
least conscientious if ill-appreciated. . 


SOS 
Mr. Edwin Drew, the well-known elocutionist, celebrated for the 
second year the birthday of Charles Dickens, on Monday last at St. 
James’s Hall. In company with many other dramatic and musical 
artists, he made an hour or two pass away pleasantly, and it is to be 
hoped that next year he may be enabled to give the costume ball 
which was on this occasion to have terminated the proceedings, had 
not a “technical point”—not altogether unconnected with the 
licensing magistrates—been discovered at the last moment. 


—<9<s>— 
Mrs. Bancroft, says the Zad/et, will shortly return to the stage. 
Of course, she should be the best judge of the wisdom of this step. 


<Soa— 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh is again collaborating with Mr. Carton in a new 
farcical comedy. Let us hope that it may be as good as “ The Great 
Pink Pearl,” to which a similar success would be all the authors 
need. Meanwhile we understand that he has “up his sleeve” the 
libretto of a comic opera which has already been set to.music by a 
gentleman not entirely unknown in that branch of journalism con- 
nected with musical criticism, and which he is holding over until the 
public is ripe for the striking novelties which it contains. 


Correspondence. 


A PRIZE CANTATA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Sir,—Referring to the advertizement in last week’s number of 
your valuable paper, with respect to tke prize offered by the Bath 
Philharmonic Society, for the best cantata, to be performed at their 
Concert on the 2oth of June I write to say that the competition will 
be open to all born subjects of the Queen, instead of to those only 
resident in Somersetshire and the two adjoining counties.—Yours 





faithfully, ALBERT VISETTI. 
12, Westbourne Park Terrace, W. Conductor. 
February 2, 1887. 
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Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s concert opened with Haydn’s String Quartet in C, 
Op. 33, No. 3, one of this genial master’s funniest and quaintest 
compositions, full of mirth and pleasant surprise. It was played by 
Herr Ludwig Straus, in conjunction with MM. Ries, Hollander, and 
Piatti, with that grace and zaiveté which are the chief charms of this 
work. The next instrumental piece in the programme was Beet- 
hoven’s early Sonata in F, Op. 17, for pianoforte and horn, which is 
familiar to every amateur as arranged for violoncello or violin instead 
of the horn. It is one of Beethoven’s most trivial and old-fashioned 
compositions, containing passages in the pianoforte part which might 
have been bodily transposed from Czerny’s or Cramer’s Exercises. ‘The 
tone-colour imparted by the rarely—too rarely—heard horn afforded 
some interest ; but it would have been heightened by placing a compo- 
sition of more modern date—say Brahms’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Horn—between the above-mentioned Haydn quartet and the like- 
wise somewhat antiquated Septet for Pianoforte, String, and Wind, in 
D minor, Op. 74, by Hummel. The pianoforte part, both in the Septet 
and in Beethoven’s Sonata, was excellently rendered by Mr. Hallé, 
as might have been expected, both works being admirably suited to 
this artist’s correct style of playing; and he was well supported on 
the horn in the latter work (barring an unforcunate slip at the end of 
the first movement) by Mr. Paersch, who joined that pianist and 
MM. Svendsen, Horton, Hollander, Bottesini, and Piatti, in the piece 
by Hummel, in which the oboe predominated too markedly, more 
particularly over the strings, possibly owing to their unfavourable 
position at the back of the pianoforte. In Chopin’s Impromptu in F 
sharp major an increased degree of animation, especially in the episode 
in D, would have been welcome from Mr. Hallé, who also played his 
Valse in A flat, besides, by way of an encore, Schubert’s third “Moment 
Musical,” with due piquancy, but with an exaggerated accentuation at 
the close not within the composer’s intention. Mr. Santley cannot 
be congratulated on the selection of his two vocal pieces, Schubert’s 
song “Orpheus,” in the aria style, being one of the great song- 
writer’s least individual compositions, for which the tedious and 
stilted poem by Jacobi must partly be held responsible. This choice 
was a pity, considering that a large number of veritable gems for a deep 
voice by the same composer are available. The performance resulted 
in what may be termed a recall @’estime for the singer, whose excel- 
lent pronunciation of the German text must ‘not pass unnoticed. The 
recitative and aria of the essentially florid kind, from Handel’s 
twenty-fifth (!) Italian opera, £zio, supplied good cause for thank- 
fulness for the happily defunct condition of this class of operatic 
music, which the most perfect vocalization must fail to galvanize into 
life or render acceptable to modern taste. Mr. Sidney Naylor was 
an efficient accompanist. 
Beethoven’s grandiose and impassioned Quartet in F minor, Op. 
95, introduced at last Monday’s concert, by Herr L. Straus, with the 
same associates, was in marked contrast with the Haydn above 
noticed. This artist’s interpretation of Beethoven’s works is too well- 
known to require further commendation. Nor could a better ensemdle 
than Herr Benno Schénberger at the piano, with the above-named 
violinist and Signor Piatti, have been desired for the other concerted 
piece of that evening of Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 70, in D—“ Geister- 
trio” as it is called in Germany, from the weird and impressive 
character of the adagio. Although Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue, in E minor, Op. 35, No. 1, selected as his solo by that 
pianist, does not afford much scope for intellectual display, this now 
favourite artist’s splendid technique, exquisite touch, and rare com- 
mand of tone-colour, were fully recognized by an enthusiastic 
audience, who were treated, as an encore, to a highly characteristic 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Trompeter” Caprice. Signor 
Piatti “sang” on the violoncello two arrangements from Schubert’s 
songs, in his own unsurpassed style, although the composer had to 
suffer by the ornate transcription. Mr. Herbert Thorndike repeated 
the same composer’s great Lied “ Waldesnacht,” but was even more 
appreciated in two elegant songs by Miss Maude V. White, accom- 
panied by the composer, the last of which had to be sung again. 
Signor Romili, who made a fruitless attempt to pass from the key of 


E flat into D minor, in order to connect Signor Piatti’s transcriptions, 
was the other accompanist. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Mr. Henschel presented again a very enjoyable programme at 
the tenth London Symphony Concert, at St. James’s Hall, including, 
as purely orchestral works, Schumann’s Overture Genoveva, Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7), and Dvorak’s “Slavic Dance,” Op. 
46, No. 1. This last-named comparatively unfamiliar work, which 
overflows with originality, animation, and humour, together with 
brilliant instrumentation, may be said to have laid the foundation of 
the Bohemian composer’s fame. A more frequent performance of 
the whole set would be welcome. The execution of these works was 
marked by that excellence, both in point of accurate conception and 
rendering uf detail, to which Mr. Henschel has by this time accus- 
tomed his audience. ‘This conductor has the standard masterpieces, 
both old and new, at his finger’s ends; he should, however, guard 
against allowing his artistic enthusiasm (in itself a rare and precious 
quality) to carry him occasionally into excessive speed of tempo 
Such was the case in the closing portion of Schumann’s overture, as 
well as in the final movement (the apotheosis of the Dance” accord- 
ing to Wagner) of Beethoven’s Symphony, which was taken at such 
arate as to make a distinct rendering of the semiquavers by the 
strings a practical impossibility. A little more repose in the Trio 
would also, by contrast, have still further increased the effect of the 
vivacious svherzo. As a set off against these blemishes, the exquisite 
pianissimo obtained in the ad/egretfo (an encore, especially objection- 
able in a work of this kind, demanded by a portion of the audience 
having been properly declined), as well as the energetic accentuation 
were features of particular merit when required throughout the 
performance. The remaining instrumental piece of the evening 
was a menuet and gavotte from Raff's Suite for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, Op. 200. But why only two movements out of six? 
The first-named excerpt was of a bright and tuneful character, 
whilst the gavotte stands out in strong relief in point of originality 
and general attractiveness from a host of similar compositions. The 
pianoforte part was taken by Miss Amina Goodwin, who on Thurs- 
day evening made her first appearance on an English platform. 
According to report this lady is a pupil of Liszt, and, judging from 
her almost manly energy and vigour, fulness of touch, command of 
tone-colour, clearness, and precision in the execution of even the 
most difficult portions of the work, such as the staccato passages in 
the gavotte, the report may be believed. The success of the young 
artist was as complete as it was well deserved. The orchestral accom- 
paniment was well executed, barring a false start in the strings, for 
which, as on a former occasion, in view of Mr. Henschel’s clear beat, 
there was no excuse. The only vocal piece in the programme was 
Mendelssohn’s fine and very trying concert-aria, “Infelice” for 
soprano, rendered by Miss Hamlin in a manner which evidenced 
much dramatic feeling. Her voice is of extensive range, rich and 
sympathetic in the lower register, but the higher notes appeared 
somewhat forced, possibly owing to nervousness. This lady, who 








met with a favourable reception, should avoid marring the effect of 
her otherwise expressive delivery by dragging one note into another in. 
the cantabile—The eleventh concert of the series commenced with 
C. Villiers Stanford’s Overture to his opera, Zhe Canterbury Pilgrims, 
which has dropped out of Mr. Carl Rosa’s répertoire no doubt to 
the regret of all lovers of clever operatic music. The second piece 
in the programme was Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto, No. 1, Op. 26, 
now a recognized favourite. Its rendering by Miss Nettie Carpenter 
made it soon apparent that this youthful performer possesses the 
instincts of a true artist, supported by a sympathetic tone and an 
admirable technique, in conjunction with a degree of assurance per- 
fectly surprising in one so young, but perfectly justified by actual 
results. Her success was brilliant, being marked by three hearty 
recalls. Next followed Brahms’s First Symphony in C minor—styled 
by Hans Richter and the composer’s most enthusiastic admirers “ the 
tenth,” a reference to Beethoven’s monumental “ nine.” Although un- 
questionably a work of lofty purpose and not without some elements 
of grandeur, most unbiassed connoisseurs will, however, dissent from 
this exaggerated estimate of its merits, and generally even prefer the 
same composer’s more spontaneous and genial No. 2 in D and No. 4 
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in E minor. Considering the formidable difficulties of the work, the 
execution was satisfactory under Mr. Georg Henschel’s ddfon, who 
again conducted as nearly as possible from memory. For what reason 
the marked talents of Mrs. Henschel, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. 
Eliot Hubbard were introduced for the sole performance of Beet- 
hoven’s feeble and antiquated terzetto, “Tremate, empi,” it is not 
easy to comprehend. The concert was concluded merrily by O. 
Nicolai’s ad captandum Overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
introducing an idealized donkey’s bray after the manner of Men- 
delssohn’s Overture to a Midsummer Night's Dream. 








Wert Week’s Music. 


To-DAY (SATURDAY). 








P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert....................csceese-sesees St. James’s Hall 3 | 
“The Kevenge” and “ The Story of Sayid”........... Crystal Palace 3 
Herr Bonawitz’s Pianoforte Recital...................: Portman Rooms 3 
Scotch Concert.. peais-osseuiiian ...Albert Palace 8 
London Organ School. Concert. Sipser ahitaaices tevteaneg St. James’s Hall 8 
MONDAY, 14. 
Monday POSGIAr Concert ......-secssssiseasessonsonese 4: St. James’s Hall 8 
PE IN  egcdipens is: covcadeteskaeesGucsevescensns Comedy Theatre 
TUESDAY, 15. 
London Symphony Concert .............ccce008 see veeees St. James’s Hall 8.30 
WEDNESDAY, 16. 
Herr Schonberger’s Pianoforte Recital.............+++ St. James’s Hall 32 
SUOEROINES TINIE CRG od ocs.sas css ovnnsssnocodiconostics St. James’s Hall 8 
Miss Eugénie Sturmfels’ Concert.. pike .Princes’ Hall 8 
Miss and Master Bauer’s Musical Evening. pei ath eas ‘Portrnan Rooms 8 
Westminster Orchestral Society... ..-Westminster Town Hall 8 
Tuynenay, 17. 
Mr. Alfred Napoleon’s Pianoforte Recital............... Willis’ss Rooms 3 
Warwick Street Orphanage Concert . vssee4.5t. James’s Hall 8 
FRinay, 18. 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Chamber 
NIN a ssabi cng 756 alsa athe B coi ges ce sdesss (cae St. James’s Hall 2.30 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Recital Ledunateaecreaanee Princes’ Hall 2.30 
Music Publishers’ Weekly Vist. 
SONGS. 
April weather ies .. H. Ff. Leslie iF Chappell 
After silent years Isidore de Lara... Enoch 
Break, break, break.. ag bbs ... J. M’Connell Wood.. Paterson 
Dusk ... a “ea en pant: et eep RMI. 5 eek Chappell 
Faded Love ... eis of ont . M. Wolff ... me Weekes 
Faith and Hope ae ay «. J. Stuart Crook ... Cramer 
Fisher, The ... =e oy. sab ... King Hall ... r3 a 
Forsworn _... ons os ... Isidore de Lara... Chappell 
Golden Threshold, The oh: a ose ie, Ws RE ss oe Enoch 
I wonder why . , he F. H. Cowen cs Chappell 
Jessamy Forder ay ove ee Se eee Enoch 
Last of the Crew... ob de we BL Moir.. : Cramer 
Let me forget thee ... ny _ ... Lady Arthur Hill ... Enoch 
Little Wonder, The... Sos ey ... Paul Rodney Res *” 
Maid of Bray, The ... ; ee ... Milton Wellings Ha 
Mary .. ie mh a ... TT. Richardson _... Paterson 
Old Guard, The ... ade .-» Paul Rodney se Enoch 
Shepherd in the forest ay ‘A Louis N. Parker ... Weekes 
So the gossips om 3 Mrs. Goodeve oe Enoch 
Songs, Three.. ase is .. Cotsford Dick... Weekes 
Tears .. ut Ws Pet ey »  F.H. Cowen oe Enoch 
Twenty- -two . es Ae a we J. Ly Roeckel : ye 
Valley’s Queen, The ree .» Elizabeth Philp... Weekes 
Vocalizzi per Basso .. ra ... De Scafati ... < ‘i 
When I am dead, my ‘dearest Louisa H. Grant .. Paterson 
When leaves are green M. A. Kingston ... Chappell 
Who’s that calling so sweet.. P Terence Deveen ... Cramer 
World went very well then, The ... Milton Wellings ... Enoch 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Air de Ballet... oop ei ... C.Chaumiade... Enoch 
Aujour@’hui et autrefois... pee ... P. Wachs... 2 ea 
Conte Bleu ii bis Pas 75 i oe a 
Dance de Maoris _... ss ae ... (C. le Thiere oH Cramer 
Fleur d’Autan Gavotte Marie Gabriel nes Enoch 
Gracieuse, La Gavotte Alfred Gallrein ... +  Patergon 


Grosvenor Series of Classical Pianoforte 
Music, Series A, Twelve Num- 
bers; Series B, Six Numbers; 
Series C, Six Numbers ». Pe Hopkinson 
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Lady of the Lake, The. Overture een See Paterson 
Marquise Poudrée ... 0. ue ee Uffoltz ws Enoch 
Minuetto _... ny ore ... C, Chdumiade ~ ... ” 
Nell Gwynne Gavotte ...  ........ E. Boggetti...  ... Paterson 
Our Lady Queen... = er .... M. Watson... oe Chappell 
Promenade March ... ws, ae ... F, Beaumont ae Paterson 
Serenade... “i rs sb ... C. Chaumiade.... Enoch 
Queen Anne. Gigue zs me os, ie Th, OWE. ss Weekes 
Scaramouch. as ” kes ” 
Strathmore March . J. Moore Smieton ... Paterson 
Valse Caprice ‘C. Chaumiade_... Enoch 
Venus Gavotte C. Kottaun.. Me Cramer 
‘DANCE apn 

Ally Sloper Waltz ... C. Godfrey .. ee Enoch 
Avenue Lancers, The John Crook... ae Cramer 
Cavaliere, La. Waltz Pierre Perrot a Paterson 
Cynisca Waltz ah as mt me Pat ata 9” - 
Dutch Dolls Polka... ...° |...» May Ostler... Enoch 
Espana Waltz Ms ‘hs eee ... Waldteufel ... ot ” 
Flower Queen Polka re ie ... C. Malemberg. ... Paterson 
International Quadrille san aie te 29 
Little Folks Singing Quadrilles ie oes x Ae SHOU «one ae Paterson 
Merry Old Couple Lancers... : ... Frank Spinney... Weekes 
Pepita Lancers sis a A ... P. Bucalossi Sef Chappell 
Pepita Quadrille ... ore px osv Qe Cooter) ses dua ” 
Pepita Waltz.. ‘a P. Bucalossi oa 2 
Reels, Strathspegs, &c., Lowe’s Collection 

of, as Duets, Book Cee ose Paterson 
Reels, Strathspeys, &e., _ Collection of ore 9 
Strathean Lancers ... Otto Steinbach... ” 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Barcarolle in B flat. unsere and ign J. A. Robertson... Paterson 
Berceuse. Organ ... “ Si ... G,. Delbruck a Chappell 
Breakdowns, &c. Banjo ... Ee. ... H. J. Ellis ia % 
Dutch Dolls Polka. Orchestra ... ... May Ostler baa Enoch 
Espana Waltz. Orchestra... aie ... Waldteufel ” 
Fond Hearts Valse. Orchestra... é. “Agrette §~..2 ove Cramer 
Latona Valse. Orchestra ... t ... Enos Andrew ” 
Mandarin Polka. Orchestra ...  «. oA Enoch 
Old Edinburgh Lancers. Orchestra ... J. K. Lees ne Cramer 
Old Love Waltz... Enoch 
Pieces by Handel. Organ... ‘Arranged by W. Wi Westbrook Weekes 
Romance in C. Violin and Pianoforte H. J. Wood “ 

Songs. Books 1 and 2. Guitar and Banjo. G. Luigi... ads Chappell 
Twilight Shadows. Orchestra... eS a ae es Cramer 
PART SONGS, &c. 

Evening Love Song, An. Part Song ... Ernest Kiver 0 Weekes 
Hunting Chorus (Dorothy)... = «» =A. Cellier... we Chappell 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter. Part Song «.. A. H, Mann as Weekes 
Strathearn Part Songs eve Paterson 

Caller Herrin’, The F lowers of the Forest. 
Lord Gregory. saieiene of Donuil Dhu. 
Vesper Hymn, A... ... Ernest Kiver - Weekes 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


To day has been appointed for the private view of the S pring Exhibi- 
tion of the 19th Century Art Society, at the Conduit-street Galleries, and 
the exhibition will open to the public on Monday, the 14th instant. 

The Misses Fraser, five sisters, are becoming favourably known in 
fashionable circles as clever performers on the violin, pianoforte, &c. 
They have also appeared in public at Croydon and elsewhere, and have 
won commendation in the press and from well-known musicians. 

Miss Gertrude Griswold has been very favourably noticed by the 
Philadelphia press on her appearance there as a member of McCaull’s 
Operatic Company. Dellinger’s Lorraine was selected for the first night’s 
performance, and Miss Griswold’s “ Madeline” was an especially notice- 
able and pleasing feature of it. 

Dr. Stainer has been elected a member of the Atheneum Club, 
according to the rule which empowers the committee to elect nine persons 
annually on the ground of “ distinguished eminence in literature, science, 
or the arts, or for public services.” 

The performance by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society of Haydn’s 
Creation on Wednesday night, was fully equal to the standard of 
excellence attained by Mr. Barnby’s forces. Haydn’s familiar and tune- 
ful music was listened to with every mark of attention and appreciation 
by an audience which fairly filled the Albert Hall. Miss Robertson sang 
her solos effectively ; Mr. Watkin Mills was good in “ Rolling in foaming 
billows,” Mr. Edward Lloyd’s “ [n native worth” was especially enjoyable, 
and the concerted pieces went very well, 
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Mr. Vivian Bennett gave a grand evening concert at the Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday evening. He was supported by the following artists: 
Madame Isabel George, Miss Francis Hipwell, Mr. John Peachey, and 
Mr. Robert George, as vocalists ; Mdlle. Blanche St. Clair, piano; Mr. 
Frank Arnold, violin. An enjoyable programme was provided. 


A Reuter’s telegram, dated San Francisco, Feb. 9, says :—During a 
concert which was being given here this evening, at the Grand Opera 
House, a man among the audience, supposed to be insane, made an 
attempt to kill Adelina Patti by throwing a bomb which, however, 
exploded prematurely, injuring only himself. The prima donna was at 
the time before the curtain responding to applause. A panic appeared 
imminent, but was promptly averted by the audience being assured that 
there was no cause for alarm. 

The following enthusiastic but not exaggerated account of Schubert’s 
song “ Waldesnacht” at the Monday Popular Concert, appeared in the 
St. James's Gazette of Tuesday :— 

Schubert scored another triumph at the Popular Concert last night. The song 
of the evening was his ‘‘ Waldesnacht” (‘‘ A Night in the Forest”), and the 
singer was Mr. Thorndike. He and Mr, Arthur Chappell may be congratulated 
on their discovery—the work of a youth of twenty-three, and such a work! It 
made one remember Beethoven’s words when, tossing on his deathbed, some 
friend brought him a few of Schubert’s songs: ‘‘ Surely the divine fire is in him !” 
The poem, by F. Schlegel, depicts the rapture of a poet at midnight, in the 
depths of a German forest. Every rustle of the leaves around him is the tremor 
of an angel’s wing ; every flash of lightning is the splendour of opening heaven ; 
an accidental fire in the bushes is the glow of the judgment day. Somewhat 
extravagant perhaps, and eminently German; but eminently poetical, full of 
emotion, mystery, and awe. All this Schubert has caught in the most masterly 
manner. The right hand of the piano-player keeps up an incessant murmur-—fit 
atmosphere for the noblest illusions ; while the voice and the bass of the accom- 
paniment maintain a series of melodies and declamatory phrases worthy to 
represent any thoughts, however mystical, religious, and entrancing. Surely it is 
one of the noblest songs ever conceived, even by Schubert himself, the most 
imaginative of composers! Where has this splendid creation lain hidden all 
these seventy years, till unearthed by these two most fortunate explorers for our 
benefit ? 

OBITUARY.—At Brighton, on January 31, Mrs. Watts, widow of the 
musical entrepreneur, Mr. George Watts, of the firm of Messrs. Cramer, 
Watts, and Co., of Brighton and London. Mrs. Watts had not long 
been ill, but succumbed to an attack of brain fever and erysipelas, at the 
age of 38 —The death is announced of Mrs. Charles E. Horn, the widow 
of the composer of “ Cherry Ripe,” &c , and the sister of Priscilla Horton 
(Mrs, German Reed). She had herself been a popular epera singer, but 
has lived the latter part of her life in America, and had reached the 
advanced age of 76.—Mr. Rowland Hugh Pritchard, a well-known com- 
_— of Welsh hymn tunes, died at Holywell on January 25, aged 74. 

he deceased was a native of Bala, where he was baptized by the great 
“ Charles of Bala.” He was well known throughout the principality, his 
tunes being sung in all the Welsh chapels. He is best known as the 
composer of “ Hyfrydol,” “Elizabeth,” “ Hiraeth y Cristion,” and other 
stirring Welsh tunes. He was formerly precentor at the annual 
“ Sasiwns y Bala,” where thousands assembled, the singing being noted 
for its excellence. - The death is announced of Frederick Lablache, the 
son of the celebrated bass singer. He appeared at the King’s Theatre 
(Her Majesty's) about fifty years ago, but did not repeat the successes of 
his father in opera.—At Cork, J. J. Sullivan, professor, and organist of 
Saint Mary’s for the last thirty years, has died.—In London, F. W. 
Grosse, principal oboe in Hallé’s Orchestra, aged 63.— In London, 
Edward Collet May, a musician of some distinction, who had studied 
with Potter, Adams, and Crivelli. He was for many years professor of 
singing at the Queen’s College. He was born in 1806, and was therefore 
80 years of age at his death. His daughter, Florence May, is a well- 
known pianist. 


PROVINCIAL 


BIRMINGHAM, February 8.—An afternoon Chamber Cencert was 
iven on Saturday last by the musical section of the Birmingham and 
idland Institute at their large lecture theatre. The attendance was 

piteously small, although the concert was of unusual excellence. It is a 
plain fact that star worship is increasing instead of decreasing. If the 
committee responsible for these entertainments had engaged a singer of 
note, the place would have been crowded to overflowing, as was the case 
at their last concert, when Signor Foli drew an immense house. Last 
Saturday’s concert was of high merit, and the execution of the various 
items left but little to be desired. The artists were Mr. E. Howell 
(violoncello), Mr. T. M. Abbott (violin), Dr. R. M. Winn (piano), Mr. 
E. Levitus (vocalist). Mendelssohn’s melodious Sonata for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte, in B flat, Op. 45, was well given by Mr. Howell and Dr. 
Winn. The beautiful Andante brought out Mr. Howell’s splendid liquid 
tone and refined bowing. _ The same artist also played most exquisitely 
a “Romance,” and “A la Hongroise,” by Fisher, compositions of 
an excellent writer for that instrument. Mr. Howell was also respon- 
sible for the violoncello part in Schumann’s Trio in F major, Op. 80. Of 
Mr. Abbott’s violin playing we can only say that it is that of a true 





artist, always correct, always sure, displaying beautiful tone and firm 
bowing. Besides playing in the concerted music, he also rendered a 
Romance by Max Bruch very effectively. Dr. Winn is a note-correct 
and scholarly pianist, but wanting in pathos and feeling. Mr. Levitus, 
who made his débué here some time ago as a tenor, was very 
happy in his selections of songs, but not so happy in the rendering. His 
continual vibrato becomes monotonous, and his pronunciation is defec- 
tive to a degree. We were wondering whether he sang in German, 
English, or some new language —The fullest house which we should 
think our Town Hall ever held was that of last night, on the occasion of 
Messrs. Harrison’s Third Popular Concert this season. The people on 
some parts of the floor were literally packed like herrings, as the old 
saying goes, and policemen had to be called in to prevent trespassing. 
The great magnet which drew the masses was the veteran artist, Sims 
Reeves. He had not appeared here for some years, and our black 
country friends never miss the opportunity of hearing him. His recep- 
tion was as enthusiastic as of yore, and the applause was long and 
hearty. He sang Handel’s “ Deeper, and deeper still,” and “ Waft her, 
angels,” Dibdin’s “Tom Bowling,” and, with Mr. Santley, Braham’s 
“ Alls Well.” He did his best,as he always does, and sang like a true 
artist, ma senza voce. His declamations and fine phrasing have not 
altered. Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli sang, “ Una voce poca fa,” for which 
she was encored. and then gave a laughing song by Auber (a great 
favourite with Carlotta Patti). Her voice has gained in ¢‘mébre and her 
delightful style of singing brought down the house. Madame Patey 
created the usual enthusiasm. She was in excellent voice, and her higher 
notes were free from tendency to sharpness, which of late was noticeable 
in her singing. Mr. Orland Harley, the tenor, met with a most cordial 
reception, and fully endorsed his former success here. Mr. Santley was 
in excellent voice, and sang with fire and artistic declamation. The 
applause which greeted him was well deserved. The instrumentalists 
were: Miss Fanny Davies (pianoforte), Miss Nettie Carpenter (solo 
violin}, M. Hollmann (solo violoncello). For want of space we cannot 
enumerate the various pieces given by these accomplished artists. Miss 
Carpenter has made wonderful progress in her art, and for one so young 
she is simply astonishing. Her playing last night called forth a perfect 
furore, which was well deserved. Of Miss Fanny Davies’s playing 
there can be but one opinion, that she is one of the most accomplished 
and finished pianists we have. If she lacks in power she excels in 
perfect phrasing and modulation. Mr. Hollman has already gained such 
high reputation as one of the finest violoncellists living that we need not 
add another word of praise in favour of his great talent. Mr. Wilhelm 
Ganz was the conductor, and the accompaniments could not have been 
in betterharids. His valuable assistance greatly contributed towards the 
success of the concert. © 


BRADFORD (Yorks.).—The Festival Choral Society held its annual 
meeting on Friday last week. Members had previously met on several 
occasions to discuss the position of the society, and as the result of these 
preliminary gatherings new representatives were nominated for the 
committee, and there were also contested elections for the presidency, 
vice-presidency, and conductorship. The secretary’s re port was passed, 
as a fair statement of the year’s work ; and a warm discussion followed 
on a motion that the affairs of the society “had not been conducted with 
due regard for its honour, safety, and progress during the past twelve 
months.” The selection of music was found fault with, and compared 
unfavourably with that of other societies named, such as the Albert Hall 
and Sacred Harmonic. Their performances were also alleged to have 
been unsatisfactory, and the severe condemnation of 7he Musical World 
on a concert in which a contingent sang in Fawustat'Leeds, quoted in full, 
causing much excitement. Uninteresting rehearsals, injurious limitation 
of the classes of music studied, and other causes were stated to be 
reducing the number of subscribing members to the finances of the 
sdciety, and a critical situation had been accentuated by want of con- 
fidence in their conductor. An amendment was moved as a vote of 
confidence in the committee, but was lost, the original motion being 
passed and accepted as a vote of censure. In the subsequent discussion 
on the treasurer’s report, Mr. Burton, the conductor, replied to the 
“untrue and scandalous assertions” that had been made. He attacked 
the veracity of Zhe Musical World report referred to, stating the “ most 
untruthful ” criticism from a London paper was written by “a person 
named Spark, of Leeds,” and that it had nothing to do with the affairs 
of the society. That it was not untrue was clearly demonstrated by its 
tacit acceptance by the society, not one voice being raised against its 
accuracy when the report was read. The report was not written by “a 
person named Spark,” and its bearing on the affairs of the society was 
shewn in the sequel, the reform party of the society carrying their candi- 
dates without one exception. There is therefore a large infusion of new 
blood in the committee, and Mr. Hecht of Manchester was elected 
conductor. 


GLasGow, Feb, 2.—The programme of the subscription concert on 
Tuesday included Beethoven’s F major Symphony, No. 8, three 
orchestral numbers from A. C. Mackenzie’s 7roubadour, and three 


numbers from Berlioz’s Faust music, of which conscientious and careful” 
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renderings were given. In the performance of Mendelssohn’s Violin | played last Sunday at Colonne’s, where Mr. Duverney gave a masterly 
Concerto Herr Sons again proved himself a musician and artist of no | 


mean order, whose technical acquirements, if nut of the electrifying kind 
which the general public loves, are specially valuable for their solidity 
and thoroughness. Herr Sons played also with excellent tone and 


Joachim Hungarian Dances. Mdlle. Janson sang a Romance from 
Ponchielli’s Za Gioconda, La Crépuscule, by Massenet, and the Carmen 
“Habanera.” She has an admirably trained contralto voice, pure and 
rich in quality, and sings with expression, though with scarcely sufficient 
animation. [LEONORA YOUNG.] 

NOTTINGHAM, FEB. 4.—An extremely admirable and attractive 
programme was provided by the Sacred Harmonic Society for their 
third subscription concert of the season, which took place last evening 
in the Albert Hall. Rossini’s Stabat Mater constituted the first part of 
the programme. The second was devoted to Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Ancient 
Mariner, a cantata which is not without special local interest, for 
Nottingham was one of the first places where it was heard after its 
original production at the Birmingham Musical Festival of 1867 for 
which it was specially written. From the first it was a success, and it 


still retains its popularity; for there is not a town of any note or | 


importance in the kingdom where Mr. Barnett’s clever composition has 
not been heard. In order to ensure an adequate rendering of the two 
works, the following soloists were engaged : Miss Thudichum, soprano ; 
Madame Enriquez, contralto; Mr. Welch, tenor ; Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
baritone ; and Mr. Santley. Mr. Oswald took no part in the Stadbat 
Mater. The band and chorus numbered 300 performers The leader of 
the band was Mr. F. Ward, of Birmingham, Mr. Henry Houseley, 
F.C.O., presided at the organ, and Mr. John Adcock conducted in his 
usual thoughtful, conscientious, and painstaking manner. The soloists 
acquitted themselves creditably, and strove hard ot do full justice to the 
work. The chorus were not so thoroughly acquainted with it as they 
were with the S/abat Mazer. At times they seemed inclined to drag a 
little, and would have done so but for the energy and alertness of the 
conductor. The orchestra played well throughout, and Mr. H. Houseley 
presided with efficiency and judgment at the organ. Towards the end 
of the cantata the chorus sang with wonderful spirit and power, and fully 
atoned for any shortcomings displayed in the opening numbers. The 
concert, throughout was a credit to the society, to Mr. Adcock, the 
conductor, and to the town, and it is pleasant to be able to add that the 
audience was magnificent, the hall being filled in every part. 


FOREIGN. 


Bruckner’s E major Symphony was played for the first time in Berlin 
at the fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society. It is a work of great 


difficulty, containing many beauties, but, according to a Berlin critic, it _ 


leaves no very satisfactory general impression on the mind. 

The Heckmann Quartet have been touring in Italy. Their reception 
in Rome was most favourable. 

Wagner’s “Oper und Drama” has been translated into Italian by 
Dr. Cesare Pollini. 

Goldmark’s Merlin has been performed with brilliant success at the 
Madrid opera, where, however, his Kénigin von Sada had failed to make 
a good impression, in spite of Gayarre’s fine singing. 

Sterndale Benett’s May Queen has been given by the Hamburg Con- 
cert Society. 

A hitherto unknown work by Beethoven, in the form of a Cantata 
“On the death of the Emperor Joseph,” has been performed at Munich. 
A second early composition by the same master has been unearthed, 
“ On the accession to the throne of the Emperor Leopold II.” 

A new opera by a Portuguese composer named Machado has been 
performed with considerable success at the San Carlos theatre, Lisbon. 
The title is Dorza, and the libretto is founded on Schiller’s drama Dée 
Verschwirung des Fiesco. 

Le Ménestrel continues to receive accounts of the improvement in 
Mlle. Van Zandt’s health. The artist is still residing at Cannes, and 
“now and then joyful notes are sounded in the Villa Isabelle,” which, 
during the first days of Mlle. Van Zandt’s visit to Cannes, had been 
wrapped in melancholy silence. 

The remains of Rossini are about to be deposited in the Church Santa 
Croce, Florence, the Pantheon of Italian celebrities, which contains also 
a monument to Cherubini. The paragraph to that effect in Madame 
Rossini’s will adds, “I shall always feel proud of the name which I wear. 
His belief and my feelings lead me to hope that I shall be united to him 
for ever.” 

PaRIS, FEB. 8.—Last Sunday week M. Joachim took his leave, 
playing for the last time at Colonne’s concert the magnificent Beethoven 
concerto with his wonted mastery. After a beautiful rendering of 
Tartini’s “ Trille du Diable,” the great artist was enthusiastically 
recalled thrice to the platform.—At the same time M. Pasdeloup gave a 
festival in honour of M. César Fraiack, whose beautiful and poetical 
works filled his whole programme. Unfortunately the execution was not 
so perfect as the works.—I have to mention some fragments of Parsifal 


rendering of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto. 
The Daily News Paris correspondent telegraphs :—Verdi_ will 
probably come here for the performance of his Reguéem, which is to 


| take place on March 11, at the church of St. Eustace. 
feeling a Romance by Ries, and two of the less often heard Brahms- | 





In consequence of the severe illness of Mr. K. Dawydon, director of 
the Conservatorium in St. Petersburg, Anton Rubinstein has, amidst 
general enthusiasm, consented to resume. after an interval of twenty 
years, the direction of this institution, of which he is the founder. The 
great pianist acknowledged in the warmest terms the great services 
rendered by his predecessor in that position. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 








6; GOLDEN SQUARE, w. 








MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 


WHOLESALE 
IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 
51, ST.MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


SPECGRE-SGRIGKER, 


A Psyehological Story 
By EVELYN BURNE. 


“If men of science will condescend to read my words, they may find some 
clue to the mystery I have described, and I should gladly hail an answer to the 
question: Are there others who have, like myself, been made the medium of 
communication between the living and the dead ?”-—Author’s note. 












With beautifully-illustrated Cover. Price One Shilling. 





Lonpon: A. S. MALLETT & CO., 68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, W. 
May be had through all Bookseliers. 


NOW READY, 


+ “NORDISA,’ & 


Romantic Opera, 
Composed expressly for the Cari Rosa Opera Company, 
By FREDERICK CORDER, 
VOCAL SCORES, 5s. NET. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, 2724, REGENT Circus, OXFORD STREFT, 
LONDON ; and 122 & 124, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

















New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the ye Academy of Music. and u which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M » and other 


successful V; 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. ULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Auth i 
rr A 86, Wisipele Sect , ee 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MusIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By AZ. Bourne: 


‘Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ ‘Reverie ‘ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 
“Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes.”—(Ep Topual Times.) 
“The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir ’.characteristic.”—(Eb. News 
_ of the World.”) 
“Simple, but well written.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 
** Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. ‘These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. Era.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician, "—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”"—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“ A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 

i piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. £ra.) 





NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” —(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

‘‘ A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Zra.\ 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy fackman. 


“ Tsan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, dhs free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised."— © ‘ 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

““\ pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ep. 7Zruth.) 
“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs. ”__(Ep. Era.) 





- PRICE 2'> EAGH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 





Music ‘Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


21 REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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“SECURE DIRECTION. TAGS. 
Strong and Cheap. 


They bear ROUGH USAGE and EXPOSURE to WET 
WEATHER far better than Linen Labels. Can be had 


in any size. 











SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES, 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, |~ 
Wibolesale & Retail Stationer, 
118 & 119, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


F. & C. CONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 


ANGRAVE ST. HAGGERSTON, E. [N.LR. 








Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
designs. Every instrument guaranteed. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. PRICE LIST.ON APPLICATION. 


PATHNT AGH NTS: 


JARMAN & CO., 
55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


NINE MONTHS’ PROTECTION (including Stamp Duty)... £310 0 
THE LIKE FOR FOUR YEARS - £8 8 0 


Advances made on approved Inventions. 


THE CEYLON PRODUCE AGENCY. 


35, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(One minute’s walk from Mark Lane Station.) 
SELL ONLY 


PURE CEYLON TEA, 


From the best known gardens. 


Packed in Tins of 5ibs. to 20lbs, weight, and original 
Boxes, Half-chests and Chests, at 


2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 8d. & 3s. per Ib. 




















Carriage fee on Orders of 10 lbs. and eines. Samples and ,. 
Price Lists Free on application. 





‘AGENTS’ FOR THE 


ROOKWOOD ESTATE GOLD MEDAL TEAS. | 


PER 


Od. . 
Children’s ...... ls. 2 Hemgginene ds 
GAMBRI Radies’ “Seve. ... * Said Ladies’ »-2s. 11id. 
Cen? 5: dab. o | Gents’......4s. 11d. 
By Appointments to “The Cambrics Rosin- 
the Queen & Crown POCKET son & CLEAVER have ‘a 
Princess of Germany, world-wide fame.”—Quwueen. 


Sarna ecs om HANDKERGHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address : if LINEN, ? BELFAST. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING | Ae? ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


** Of tamed = Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, Octoker 21, 1865. 


Leos _STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, en. and all/who are desirous of improving and ipvigorating their 
Voice for Snags OP Public Speaking should use this cas ies One trial will be sufficient tc 
Gant for the ta as it has sustained for so many Testimonials from Patti, 

Grisi, Lablache, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. + a 4) ‘all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and t ¢ Colonies. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
“yi am, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, Bg nent free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRO 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ARNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate ion and no Rent to pay. we 
INgS, 


the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING Society, 29, Southampton B 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate jon, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply. at the Office of the BIRKBECK Fagg 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on :: :iication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
MR. & MRS. THOMPSON, 
WARDROBE PURCHASERS TO ANY AMOUNT FOR CASH. 
Established a quarter of a Century. 
And having a LARGE CONNECTION for the Sale of 
GOOD LEFT-OFF CLOTHING, 


can give best prices for them. - Ladies-waited on. P.0.O. per 
return for all parcels, boxes, &c. Please note the address; 


95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


TO NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS. 
. WANTED--REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS, &c. 
MR. JAMES THOMPSON. 
95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W., 
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